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TO 

MY MOTHER 
GERTRUDE A. JENNINGS 



PREFACE 

Although the author of Some Religious Talks by a 
University Professor is not a minister, he has been active 
in church work, especially the Bible School, for a score 
of years. He has used much of the material of this 
book in Bible classes in Illinois, Iowa, and Kentucky. 
He has given the talks, which represent an every-day 
religion, to churches, men's clubs, missionary organiza- 
tions, Young Men's Christian Association groups, and 
young people's societies. 

The author hopes that the talks, conceived in the 
evangelistic spirit and given in plain language, will help 
the reader and increase his charity in judgment, if, 
perchance, he should believe that all, or even many, 
teachers connected with state universities and colleges 
are infidels or atheists, or relatives thereof. 

Walter Wilson Jennings 
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INTRODUCTION 

I have read with much interest these lectures of Pro- 
fessor Walter Wilson Jennings of the University of Ken- 
tucky. I am glad that he is making these accessible to the 
public by placing them in a book. Professor Jennings 
has had wide experience as a teacher of young people 
in the Bible School and as a lecturer before various 
groups of church workers. He is at the present time 
teaching, most successfully, a large group of young people 
in Central Christian Church, most of whom are students 
in the University of Kentucky and Transylvania College. 
Some of the young people who are in his classes in the 
University of Kentucky during the week are in his class 
in Central Christian Church on Sunday. 

I commend these lectures because they give one a 
glimpse into the religious life of a teacher in a great 
university. We are apt to accept the oft-repeated state- 
ment that our large state universities are godless insti- 
tutions and that the professors are responsible. These 
lectures reveal the soul of a man who has given many 
years to teaching in a state university, and there are 
many of his colleagues who would express the same 
sentiment. 

I commend these lectures because of their merit. The 
subjects discussed are of vital importance to the young 
people. They are subjects that are related very closely 
to life. They invite attention to some of the things 
which determine the direction which life shall take. If 
education is the introduction of control into experience 
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in terms of ideas and ideals, then these lectures represent 
the highest type of education. If Christian education 
is the introduction of control into experience in terms 
of the ideas and the ideals of Jesus, then these lectures 
express the highest Christian education, for the subjects 
discussed are interpreted in the light of His teaching 
and spirit. 

These lectures not only discuss subjects of vital in- 
terest, but the treatment is practical. Professor Jennings 
is thinking of the problems of young people and of 
their daily struggles. He seeks to help them to solve 
these problems in the spirit of the Master. He en- 
deavors to bring them into fellowship with the One who 
came to give the abundant life. 

Professor Jennings has brought together in these 
lectures many valuable illustrations from the Bible, from 
literature, and from life. He has made available many 
beautiful and helpful poems. He has made a helpful 
contribution to those who appreciate books that inspire 
to better living. 

A. W. Fortune 

Pastor of Central Christian Church, 

Lexington, Kentucky. 



Some Religious Talks By A 
University Professor 



I. THE TOUCH OF THE MASTER 

In Matthew 9, Mark 5, and Luke 8 we read in a few 
short verses the story of a poor woman whose cure 
from a malady of twelve years' standing came by the 
touch of Christ's garments. The contact of His gar- 
ments, the sound of His voice, the touch of His hands 
carried healing to the sick in body and in mind. So it 
was then. So it is now. 

Do you help to heal the sin-sick with the touch of 
His message? His love revealed through your life and 
mine is the magnet that will draw all to Him. Listen to 
the words of the poet : 

Among the hills of Galilee 

Through crowded city ways 
The Christ of God went forth to heal 

And bless in olden days. 
The sinning and the sad of heart 

In anxious throngs were massed 
To catch the great Physician's eye 

And touch Him as He passed. 
We have not in our hours of need 

His seamless garment pressed 
Nor felt His tender human hand 

On us in blessing rest. 

15 
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Yet still in crowded city streets 

The Christ goes forth again, 
Whenever touch of human hand 

Bespeaks good will to men, 
Whenever man his brother man 

Upholds in helpfulness ; 
Whenever strong and tender clasp 

A lonely heart doth bless, 
The Christ of God is answering 

A stricken world's demand 
And leading back a wandering race 

By touch of human hands. 

Yes, you and I may lead others back to worth-while 
things through the touch of friendly hands. You and 
I, through the Master in us, may lift others to higher 
planes of Christian living. At parties, socials, picnics, 
in social life generally, we may live in such a happy 
social way as to serve others and to lead them to Christ. 
"Social to Save" should be the motto of our young 
people. Not games as end in themselves but as means 
to something higher and nobler should be our object. 
And we who are older should thoroughly approve and 
encourage all the innocent amusements of young people. 
Thereby we are increasing their power to reach others 
for the Master. Thereby the touch of the Master is 
transforming their lives. 

The individual who sees only the Man of Sorrow 
sees a partial Christ, not the Christ to whom the chil- 
dren came gladly, not the Christ who made the wedding 
feast at Cana of Galilee a joyful affair when the wine 
had given out, not the Christ who broke up funerals. 
Any one who sees a full, well-rounded Christ will see 
the joyful as well as the sorrowful side of His life. Such 
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an individual will be able to pass on the Master's touch 
to those in social life. 

In school life, too, the touch of the Master may glo- 
rify through the lives of those who have been reached 
by it. The student who has received that touch may 
encourage fellow-classmates by words of cheer, by help- 
ful deeds. A kind word, an invitation to a meal, a 
lift over a rough place, the offering of work may lift 
a desponding student to higher levels, may give him 
needed encouragement to persist in a worthy aim. Such 
encouragement will show that the Master's touch has 
made its influence felt on you. Its full influence you may 
never realize, but how it does cheer ! 

God grant that you and I may be comforters and 
have comforters to point out the truth of Edgar A. 
Guest's words : 

If never a sorrow came to us, and never a care we 

knew; 
If every hope were realized, and every dream came 

true; 
Tf only joy were found on earth, and no one ever 

sighed, 
And never a friend proved false to us, and never a 

loved one died, 
And never a burden bore us down, soul-sick and weary 

too, 
We'd yearn for tests to prove our worth and tasks 

for us to do. 

In business life also we need Christian personal contact 
between employer and employee. We need more of the 
personal contact of the olden days, when men worked 
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side by side. God send us more men like Boaz and 
Ford and Nash, men who look to the personal welfare 
of their workers! And, yes, God send us employees 
who will meet the advances of their employers, men too 
big for jealousy and hate, men who can and will return 
a u J en vah bless thee" to the "Jehovah be with you" of 
a modern Boaz. With all the personal contact possible 
restored, with fair wages, with profit-sharing, with pen- 
sions, with unemployment insurance, with good working 
conditions, with democracy in industry, and with honest 
work employers and employees will show that they have 
been touched by the teachings of the Man of Galilee and 
labor difficulties will become less and less frequent, for 
under the skins of men, be they laborers or capitalists 
glows the longing for the better things of life. 

Listen to the words of Edgar A. Guest : 

Did you ever sit down and talk with men 

In a serious sort of a way, 
On their views of life and ponder then 

On all that they have to say? 
If not, you should in some quiet hour ; 

It's a glorious thing to do : 
For you'll find that back of the pomp and power 

Most men have a goal in view. 

They'll tell you then that their aim is not 

The clink of the yellow gold; 
That not in worldly things they've got 

Would they have their stories told. 
They'll say the joys that they treasure most 

Are their good friends, tried and true, 
And an honest name for their own to boast 

And peace when the day is through. 
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I've talked with men and I think I know 

What's under the toughened skin, 
I've seen their eyes grow bright and glow 

With the fire that burns within, 
And back of the gold and back of the fame 

And back of the selfish strife, 
In most men's breasts you'll find the flame 

Of the nobler things of life. 

In religious life, too, the power of the personal con- 
tact is outstanding. Did you ever think of the power 
of that touch in the life of the minister? The sermon 
may be eloquent, the prayer appealing, the invitation 
powerful, but far more effective is the hearty handclasp, 
the friendly smile, the cheering word in time of trouble, 
or the glad lift over the rough places. The preacher, 
to be sure, must have a carefully prepared message, but 
he must be human in delivery, he must walk gladly, joy- 
fully among his members. No recluse however brilliant 
as a pulpiteer can attain the highest success in the min- 
istry. False is the idea that the minister must be placed 
upon a pedestal. 

Two young men left a rural district to attend an 
eastern college. In that school their model was a pro- 
fessor of fine manners and polished dignity. Gradually 
both young men approached their pattern. Graduation 
was just ahead, and then came a call from the home 
church. The ^congregation was in difficulty; the last 
straw had been a worthless minister. Yet the faithful ones 
believed that if one of their own boys came back the 
work might be revived. When the call came, Frank 
said: "You simply couldn't preserve your ministerial dig- 
nity there." John agreed. An hour later, however, 
Frank returned to say : "I'm going back. They are my 
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people, and I love them. If I can't pour out my best 
love and labors for them and preserve my ministerial 
dignity, then I am willing to smash dignity into a thou- 
sand pieces." 

Yes, the dignity that prevents personal contact should 
be smashed. Long after the memory of an eloquent 
discourse has passed the happy thought of that cheering 
lift in time of trouble will remain. Ministers make 
many converts by the way they extend help in days of 
trouble; yes, they even save souls by the way they smile 
or shake hands. God give us more ministers who ap- 
preciate and enjoy the personal contact ! 

Perhaps you have heard the story Charles H. Spur* 
geon once told Dwight L. Moody, who characterized 
the great London divine as a "perpetual stream of Chris- 
tian sunlight." Just before Spurgeon began his sermon, 
he remarked to his visitor: "Moody, I want you to 
notice that family there in one of the front seats, and 
when we go home I want to tell you their story." Later, 
when Moody asked for the story, Spurgeon said: "All 
that family were won by a smile." "Why, how's that?" 
ejaculated his surprised auditor. Note the answer : 

Well, as I was walking down a street one day, I saw 
a child at a window; it smiled, and I smiled, and we 
bowed. It was the same the second time; I bowed, 
she bowed. It was not long before there was another 
child, and I had got into the habit of looking and 
bowing, and pretty soon the group grew, and at last, 
as I went by, a lady was with them. I did not know 
what to do. I didn't want to bow to her, but I knew 
the children expected it, and so I bowed to them all. 
And the mother saw I was a minister, because I car- 
ried a Bible every Sunday morning. So the children 
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followed me the next Sunday and found I was a min- 
ister. And they thought I was the greatest preacher, 
and their parents must hear me. A minister who is 
kind to a child and gives him a pat on the head, why, 
the children will think he is the greatest preacher in the 
world. Kindness goes a great way. And, finally, the 
father and mother and five children were converted, 
and they are going to join our church next Sunday. 

Said Moody: "Won to Christ by a smile! We must 
get the wrinkles out of our brows, and we must have 
smiling faces, if we want to succeed in our work of 
love." 

If more ministers realized the power of the friendly 
smile, of the personal touch, of the cheering word, our 
churches would be filled with happy Christians won by 
personal contact. Yes, ministers^ now should answer 
the objections of sorrowful, half-converted Christians as 
did Spurgeon. Said one of these unhappy prisoners : 

I don't think they should try to enjoy themselves in 
this world, I think there must be something in the 
Roman Catholic religion, from the extremely starved 
and pinched appearance of a certain ecclesiastic. Look 
how the man is worn to a skeleton by his daily fastings 
and nightly Vigils ! How he must mortify his flesh ! 

There is no call for the Christian to mortify the 
flesh, [replied Spurgeon]. Let savages do that, not 
Christians. The probabilities are that your emaciated 
priest is laboring under some internal disease, which 
he would be heartily glad to be rid of, and it is not 
conquest of appetite, but failure in digestion, which so 
reduces him; or, possibly, a troubled conscience, which 
makes him fret himself down to the light weights. 
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Certainly I have never met with a text which mentions 
prominence of bone as an evidence of grace. If so, 
the living skeleton should have been exhibited, not 
merely as a natural curiosity, but as the standard of 
virtue. Some of the biggest rogues in the world have 
been, as mortified in appearance as if they had lived 
on locusts and wild honey. It is a very vulgar error 
to suppose that a melancholy countenance is the index 
of a Christian heart. Do not cut yourself with stones, 
and weep, but look up to Christ, with a smile of joy 
and hope in your eye. 

God send us ministers who will use gladly and freely 
the personal touch in spreading the kingdom and in light- 
ening the troubles of all with whom they come in contact ! 

As typical of other religious workers we may look 
for a few minutes at the Bible School teacher who has 
such a wonderful opportunity in the personal contact. 
Most of us teachers, in Bible Schools if not in day 
schools, like large classes, for there is a power, an en- 
thusiasm in numbers, but the teacher of a small class has 
a much better opportunity to come into close personal 
contact with pupils. And, oh teacher, not the brilliant 
lesson, the touching illustration, the apt poem, but the 
personal contact, the friendly association, and the daily 
life grip the pupils for God and win the confidence which 
makes you a greater power in the lives of those pupils 
than you dare to hope even in your most optimistic 
moments. 

This lesson came to me forcibly some years ago. In 
a university town I once had as president of a Loyal 
Daughters' Class a fine little girl with whom I had 
fairly close personal contact, but girls of Loyal Daughter 
age are not very communicative with men teachers or 
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any others for that matter. I moved westward; the girl 
went eastward. A few letters passed between us, but 
for more than three years no word came. Then one day 
I received a letter. The girl was in sorrow, for she had 
lost her father and was drifting away from the church. 
She wrote, and it was one of the highest compliments 
that I ever received, that while looking over some old 
letters she had found one of mine which had helped 
her. To quote: "I came across a cheerful letter from 
you regarding our Sunday School work and I just thought 
a letter like that would cheer me up." Not the Bible 
School lessons, but the friendly associations, the personal 
contact, had caused the sorrowful girl to appeal to an 
old teacher. And needless to say, as of any one worthy 
of the name of teacher, that desired letter went by the 
first mail. 

In another organization in that same church I had the 
privilege of serving as one of two superintendents in an 
Intermediate Endeavor Society. And oh the bliss of 
the personal contact with those youngsters who came to 
me with their joys and sorrows, their hopes and fears I 
Not the fact that I went there first as a teacher in 
special work and remained as a superintendent, but the 
fact that I enjoyed being with them won their confidence. 
Worker, the secret of the little success I have had in 
church work wherever I have gone, especially the Bible 
School, is not merely the fact that I have spent hours in 
preparation for every lesson taught, but the fact that 
I tried to enter into the spirit and life of my pupils. 
At socials I had as much fun as any one had, at picnics 
I was as big a cut-up as any one was, and because I really 
enjoyed play with them and they knew it, I frequently 
obtained the desired personal contact. 
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Oh worker, oh teacher, remember that some of your 
pupils can be reached and held in no other way ! Neglect 
not your opportunities ! Turn over a new leaf, as would 
a child at school, if, perchance, you have failed to secure 
the desired influence through disregard of the personal 
touch! Oh, heed the words repeated by Will H. Brown 
in Poems of Pep and Point for Public Speakers: 

To the desk of his teacher a little lad came 
With his eyes downcast and his cheeks aflame ; 
And he said in a trembling and hesitant tone, 
"I've spoiled this leaf; may I have a new one?" 
In place of the sheet so stained and blotted, 
She gave him a new one, clean, unspotted; 
His tear-stained face she lifted ; then smiled, 
And said, "Try to do better now, my child." 

To my Teacher I went on my knees, alone; 
The days had passed by, and another year flown; 
"Dear Father, hast thou not a new leaf for me? 
I've blotted so badly this other, I see." 
God took the old leaf, so soiled and blotted, 
And gave me a new one, clean, unspotted, 
And into my sorrowing heart he smiled, 
Saying, "Try to do better now, my child." 

Yes, in winning souls to Christ personal contact is a 
powerful aid. Through Christ in your friendly life, souls, 
perhaps members of your own family, will be won to 
the Saviour. 

Dwight L. Moody gives such an instance in the story 
of a North Side Chicago family which he tried to reach 
time after time without avail. One night, however, one 
of the little boys in that family came to services, but ap- 
parently for the purpose of sticking pins in other boys. 
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Moody, as his custom was, hurried to the door to shake 
hands. He patted the boy on the head, said that he was 
glad to see him, and urged him to come back. The boy 
came back the next night and behaved better than on the 
former occasion. For two or three more nights he came 
and then he asked the workers to pray that he might be- 
come a Christian. After the boy had accepted Christ, 
Moody noticed him crying and feared that his old temper 
had gained control. 

"I wish you would pray for my mother," the boy re- 
quested publicly. After the meeting was over the evan- 
gelist asked him : "Have you ever spoken to your mother 
or tried to pray with her?" "Well, you know, Mr. 
Moody," he answered, "I never had an opportunity; she 
don't believe, and won't hear me." "Now," directed 
Moody, who had failed to reach the mother, "I want 
you to talk to your mother to-night," and he urged: "I 
will pray for you both." 

When the boy reached the sitting room he found com- 
pany, but he sat down to wait for an opportunity. Soon 
his mother told him that it was time to go to bed. He 
started for the door, stopped, turned around, hesitated 
for a moment, then ran to his mother, threw his arms 
around her neck, and buried his face in her breast. 
"What is the matter?" she cried, for she thought that 
he was ill. Between his sobs he replied that for five 
weeks he had wanted to be a Christian, that he had 
stopped swearing, that he was trying to obey her, and 
that he would be very happy if she would be a Christian. 
He then hurried off to bed. She sat still for a few min- 
utes, but soon went up to his room and at the door she 
heard him crying and praying: "Oh, God, convert my 
dear mother." 
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She came down again, but she could not sleep that 
night. The next day she asked her boy to bring Mr. 
Moody over to see her. When the evangelist came, he 
found the woman weeping. "Mr. Moody," she said, "I 
want to become a Christian." "What has brought that 
change over you? I thought that you didn't believe in 
it?" he asked. And then she told him how her boy had 
urged her to be a Christian and that she had not slept any 
all night, and that her sins rose before her like a dark 
mountain. On the next Sunday the boy led the mother 
into the Bible School and she became a Christian worker. 

The touch of the Gospel converted that boy and the 
touch of the boy's new-found hope converted the mother. 
Have you been touched by the Gospel in the life of 
another? Have you touched others for Christ? 

Yes, Jesus calls us from the depths of sin and indif- 
ference, from the mire of shame and selfishness, just as 
we are. Transformed by His touch, by His love in the 
lives of others we can and will lead scores to Christ by 
friendly personal contacts. 

And, if we have not done so, we should yield to that 
personal touch at once, for Christ wants the sinner to 
come just as he is. An artist once desired to paint a pic- 
ture of the prodigal son. To find the proper subject he 
searched vainly through the madhouses, the poorhouses, 
and the prisons. But one day he saw on the streets a man 
sufficiently wretched to answer, he believed. And so he 
told him that he would pay him well to come to his 
room and sit for a portrait. On the appointed day a 
man appeared at the artist's room. "You made an 
appointment with me," said the visitor, as he was ushered 
into the studio. The artist, after looking at him closely, 
said: "I never saw you before. You cannot have an 
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appointment with me." "Yes," the man insisted, "I 
agreed to meet you to-day, at ten o'clock." "You must 
be mistaken," responded the painter; "it must have been 
some other artist. I was to see a beggar here at this 
hour." "Well," urged the man, "I am he." "You?" 
was the surprised question. And in response to "Yes" 
the artist asked: "Why, what have you been doing?" 
"Well," said the beggar, "I thought I would dress my- 
self up a bit before I got painted." "Then," decided 
the artist, "I do not want you; I wanted you as you were; 
now you are of no use to me." 

And that is the way Christ wants every sinner. That 
is the way he wants you and me. Transformed by His 
power we shall mold other lives through personal con- 
tact, for He will make us what we ought to be. 

Long ago a woman, Charlotte Elliot, tired of world- 
ly pleasures, sought something better, felt the transform- 
ing touch of the Gospel, and gave us the song that has 
led thousands to Christ. God grant that it may lead 
you into the fruitful life if it has nojt already done so! 
Listen : 

Just as I am, without one plea, 
But that Thy blood was shed for me, 
And that Thou bid'st me come to Thee 
O Lamb of God, I come, I come. 

Just as I am, and waiting not 

To rid my soul of one dark blot ; 

To Thee, whose blood can cleanse each spot, 

O Lamb of God, I come, I come. 

Just as I am, though tossed about 
With many a conflict, many a doubt ; 
With fears within, and foes without 
O Lamb of God, I come, I come. 
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Just as I am, poor, wretched, blind, 
Sight, riches, healing of the mind, 
Yea, all I need, in Thee to find 
O Lamb of God, I come, I come. 

Just as I am Thou wilt receive, 
Wilt welcome, pardon, cleanse, relieve, 
Because Thy promise I believe 
O Lamb of God, I come, I come. 

Just as I am Thy love unknown, 
Hast broken every barrier down; 
Now to be Thine, yea, Thine alone, 
O Lamb of God, I come, I come. 
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II. WANTED A TRUE FRIEND 

The topic that we want to consider this evening is 
friendship. Many examples of worth-while friendships 
adorn the pages of literature. Included in the number 
are the stories of Achilles and Patroclus, Glaucus and 
Diomed, Shelley and Keats, Tennyson and Hallam, 
Charles Lamb and his sister, and perhaps best known of 
all, Damon and Pythias, Ruth and Naomi, and David 
and Jonathan. Three of these historic friendships will 
be considered. 

Damon, you will recall, was sentenced to death by 
Dionysius, tyrant of Syracuse. The condemned man 
asked for permission to make a trip, promising to re- 
turn by the date set for his execution. The tyrant could 
scarcely conceive of the return of a condemned man, but 
when Pythias offered to act as security and to suffer 
death if Damon did not return he gave a reluctant con- 
sent. Damon was detained, and Pythias was preparing 
to pay the penalty when Damon rushed in to save his 
friend and to meet death. Overcome by the loyalty and 
trust of the two friends, Dionysius forgave Damon and 
begged to be admitted to the circle of their friendship. 

Even better known than the story of Damon and 
Pythias is the story of Ruth and Naomi. The latter with 
her husband and two sons went to the land of Moab, 
where the two boys found wives. Yet misfortunes soon 
came to Naomi. Husband and sons died. In bitterness 
Naomi decided to return to the home land. She bade her 
daughters-in-law good-by. "Orpah kissed her mother-in- 
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law; but Ruth clave unto her." When Naomi said, "Be- 
hold, thy sister-in-law is gone back unto her people, and 
unto her gods; return thou after thy sister-in-law," Ruth 
gave these touching words : 

"Entreat me not to leave thee, or to return from fol- 
lowing after thee: for whither thou goest, I will go; and 
where thou lodgest, I will lodge : thy people shall be my 
people, and thy God my God: where thou diest, will I 
die, and there will I be buried: the Lord do so to me, and 
more also, if aught but death part thee and me." 

Equally beautiful is the friendship of Jonathan and 
David. Jonathan, heir to the throne, twice saved the 
life of David from the hands of the jealous Saul, thus 
risking his father's displeasure and securing for his 
friend, David, the crown. And, yes, Jonathan encour- 
aged David with these noble words: "You will be king 
and I will be second unto you." David later proved his 
worth by his kindness to Jonathan's crippled son, a fact 
less well known than the tribute of 2 Samuel 1:18-27. 
Listen to the fervor of these two sentences : "O Jonathan, 
thou wast slain in thine high places. I am distressed for 
thee, my brother Jonathan: very pleasant hast thou been 
unto me : thy love to me was wonderful, passing the love 
of women." 

In these historic illustrations we see some of the char- 
acteristics of a true friend. In definitions of friendship 
we likewise see the worth-while attributes. At a social 
gathering one evening the conversation drifted to the 
subject of friendship. An athlete remarked: "In my 
opinion, a friend is a balancing-pole that enables us to 
walk the tight rope of life without falling." A physician 
rejoined: "I believe a friend may be likened to a soft 
bandage and a soothing ointment for the cuts and bruises 
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of life." "A friend," said a jeweler, "is a golden link in 
the chain of life." When the botanist replied: "A friend 
is a vine that clings to us and hides the discrepancies and 
rough places of life," a florist added: "And, yes, the 
greater the ruin, the closer such a friend clings I" A 
woman in black responded: "A friend is one who comes 
in when the whole world goes out." "The best friend 
of all," concluded a white-haired man of eighty, "is Jesus 
who said, 'Greater love hath no man than this, that a 
man lay down his life for his friend'." 

Have you accepted the Man who did this as your 
Friend and Saviour? If you have not, why do you not 
do so this very day? If you take Christ fully and freely 
into your life, you will have a chance to win your friends 
for Him and will be guided and helped in the making of 
new friends. God grant that we may choose the best, 
that we may accept Christ, that we may allow Him to 
guide us in the selection of our friends ! 

Emerson once wrote : "It is commonly said by farmers, 
that a good pear or apple costs no more time or pains to 
raise than a poor one; so I would have no work of art, 
no speech, or action, or thought, or friend, but the best." 
And surely no one will deny the value of good friends. 
Long ago Cicero said: "Friendship is the only thing in 
the world concerning the usefulness of which all mankind 
is agreed." 

Yes, we must have friends, good friends, worth-while 
friends, if we are to attain full development, Christian 
friends if our lives are to be a benediction to ourselves 
and to those with whom we come in contact. From a 
more selfish, or perhaps better, a more personal view 
Emerson asked: 
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Oh, what is life without a friend 

To dissipate our gloom? 
A path where naught but briars grow, 

Where flowers never bloom. 
'Tis friends who make this desert world 

To blossom as the rose; 
Strew flowers o'er our rugged path, 

Pour sunshine o'er our woes. 

What are some of the characteristics of a true friend? 
A "real true blue" friend will be free from jealousy. 
Oh what a curse is the yellow monster I We see his rav- 
ages everywhere theft, murder, backbiting. Said a 
young man to a girl : "I was just admiring Mabel's hair. 
It is, indeed, very pretty." "Oh, she has some much 
prettier than that," responded Mabel's rival. A young 
man who had been given the mitten visited his former 
sweetheart and her husband a few years after their mar- 
riage. In welcoming the ex-suitor the young wife cried : 
"Oh, you must see the baby. He is too cute for words," 
and then asked, as she held him up for inspection : "Isn't 
he just the picture of his daddy?" Consolingly the young 
man replied: "Well, I wouldn't let that worry me, if I 
were you, as long as he keeps healthy." Yes, false 
friends, apparent friends, often reveal such jealousy. 

The "real true blue" friend will not reveal jealousy; 
he will rejoice in your success. Perchance you may secure 
a position which he had desired, ignorant of the fact that 
you had applied for it. He will congratulate you and 
rejoice in your success. You may have received a pro- 
motion to a position for which he had hoped and worked. 
His hurt will disappear in your joy. You may have won 
scholastic honors and he may have failed. Yet he is 
happy in your success. You may have attained popular- 
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ity in Bible School and religious work and he may have 
failed to win the elusive plaudits. Yet his sorrow is tem- 
pered by rejoicing in your success. The true friend, let 
me insist, is free from jealousy. 

Have you a friend like Jonathan, the heir to the throne 
of Israel, who yet loved and saved the man who was to 
take his place? Have you a friend, let me repeat, free 
from envy? Say, are you, yourself, such a friend? 

A real friend, in the second place, will sympathize with 
you in your misfortune, in your thwarted plans, when 
you meet with heartache and sorrow. An unfortunate 
investment leads to the loss of your little fortune. A 
signature on the note of a worthless acquaintance brings 
suffering. Then does the real friend sympathize in an 
effective way. You had longed to give your life to the 
ministry when a death or a divorce thwarted your plans 
and forced you to support others and sadly you recog- 
nized that a niggardly church with a penny conscience 
would not allow you to care for your loved ones. You 
had planned to give your life in foreign missionary service 
when a medical board pronounced you unfit. Or perchance 
you wanted a college education which was denied or post- 
poned by unforeseen circumstances. Then a real friend 
makes the stars shine again. The death of a father, or 
a mother, or a brother, or a sister, or the life companion, 
or a child brings night. Gradually the real friend trans- 
forms that night into day. Yes, the real friend sym- 
pathizes. In the words of another: 

When you meet some disappointment, 

And you're feeling sort o' blue; 
When your plans have all got sidetracked, 

Or some friend has proved untrue; 
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When you're toiling, praying, struggling 

At the bottom of the stairs, 
It is like a bit of heaven 

Just to know that some one cares. 

Some one who can appreciate one's efforts when he 

tries ; 
Some one who seems to understand, and so can 

sympathize ; 
Some one, when he's far away, still wonders how he 

fares ; 
Some one who never can forget some one who really 

cares. 

A real friend, in the third place, will tell you the truth 
even though the telling hurts you and him. If our friends 
can not tell us when we do wrong, pray who can? If our 
friends can not make suggestions, pray who can ? Some- 
times, for our own good, unpleasant things should be 
said. The true friend will say them in a courteous way, 
and to our faces. The true friend gives us constructive 
criticism. William Penn once said: "Friendship will 
speak freely, and act so, too; and take nothing ill, where 
no ill is meant; nay, where it is, 'twill easily forgive, and 
forget, too, upon small acknowledgment." A real true 
friend, the only worth-while friend, must tell the truth. 
Listen to the words of H. Alf ord : 

Speak thou the truth. Let others fence, 

And trim their words for pay; 
In pleasant sunshine of pretence 

Let others bask their day. 
Be true to every inmost thought, 

And as thy thought, thy speech ; 
What thou has not by suffering bought, 

Presume thou not to teach. 
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In the fourth place, a good friend, a real friend, will 
be anxious to speak words of cheer, of helpfulness. The 
words of reprimand he breathes with sorrowing reluc- 
tance, but the words of praise he shouts with glad alac- 
rity. Scatter, if you are such a friend, your bouquets now. 
They will bless the recipient and the giver. Oh, heed the 
words of Ebenezer Rexf ord : 

Oh, my friend, it would be better 

If to those we love we gave 
Tender words while they were with us, 

Than to say them o'er a gravel 

Many a heart is hungry, starving, 

For a little word of love ; 
Speak it then, and as the sunshine 

Gilds the lofty peaks above. 

So the joy of those who hear it 
Sends its radiance down life's way, 

And the world is brighter, better, 
For the loving words we say. 

Next to the Saviour as a real friend is the greatest of 
earthly friends, Mother. She always sings your praise. 
She always gives you words of encouragement. Say, do 
you ever praise her? Do you consider her as a friend 
or just a necessary appendage for the home? She has 
done far more for you than the others have done. God 
grant that you may realize your debt before it is too 
late ! Father, brothers, sisters, and other relatives, also, 
speak words of cheer to you. Do you return the favor ? 
Do you seek to receive or to give in friendship? True 
friendship must be reciprocal. 

A true friend, in the fifth place, will lift you to higher 
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standards of thought, word, and action. Do you lift 
others through your kindness? Henry Drummond once 
said: "The greatest thing a man can do for his Heavenly 
Father is to be kind to some of his other children." 
That kindness will bring out the best that is in them. 
Under the lifting care of a trusted friend many a bare 
life glows with beauty, with loving service. A man 
once remarked of an opal in a great jewelry store: "It 
has no beauty at all." The clerk held the jewel in his 
hand for a few minutes, and then it glowed with all the 
beauty of the rainbow. "It only needs the warmth of 
the human hand," he said, "to bring out its wonderful 
beauty." 

The warmth of the human hand has gladdened many 
a heart and saved many a life. For all in darkness it 
brings joy and life. Extend your friendly touch to those 
who need your aid. It will help them and it will save 
you. Oh, how we need some one who knows all about 
us and who loves us just the same, some one who will try 
to lift us to higher levels 1 

Such a person is a real friend, one who illustrates 
the newsboy's unsurpassable definition, "A friend is a 
fellow that knows all about you and likes you just the 
same". Barclay Meador in "Friendship's Fervor and 
Appeal" emphasizes this thought: 

A friend is one who knows you ; 

He knows you through and through, 
And loves you notwithstanding 

The course you may pursue. 
He knows your many virtues, 

Your imperfections, too, 
He glories in your triumphs ; 

Would die to help you through. 
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This form of true affection 

Is yours to give and claim, 
No sentiment is nobler, 

For none has higher aim, 
No spark of love more surely 

Will break into a flame ; 
No human tie is stronger, 

And none has sweeter name. 

If you would taste its sweetness, 

Then bear unselfish part, 
If you would feel its fervor, 

Then have a friendly heart, 
If you would spread its spirit, 

Then cultivate its art; 
Expectant hearts are waiting 

For you to make the start. 

And such a friend, of course, has the last character- 
istic that we wish to note he sticketh closer than a 
brother. The true friend never fails nor forsakes. Even 
though slighted, abused, and cast away the true mother, 
best of earthly friends, will return at the first opportunity 
to the sinful child. All earthly friends are not like that. 
False friends may drop away when we meet misfortune, 
when we stand for principles that are unpopular, when 
w!e make mistakes or commit sins, but the true friend will 
abide. As Lord Byron has said: "Friendship is love 
without his wings." God grant that we may be Ruths 
and Jonathans in our friendships I 

A true friend let me reiterate, rejoices in our success, 
sympathizes with us in our misfortunes, tells us the truth 
concerning our faults, encourages us with glad alacrity, 
lifts us to higher levels of usefulness, and sticketh closer 
than a brother, for he never fails nor forsakes. 
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Christ, the best of friends, will never leave us. We 
may desert Him, but we can never fall so low in sin and 
shame but that He is anxious to come to us. Only our 
stubborn wills can keep him away. Why do you let 
pleasure, or fame, or money, or fashion, or amusement, 
or any other idol stand in the way? Oh, accept Christ 
as your best friend, your heavenly Friend, your Saviour I 
Give up false idols! Surrender your selfish ambitions! 
Accept Him this very night. Listen : 

I had walked life's pathway with an easy tread; 

Had followed where comfort and pleasure led: 

And then, by chance, in a quiet place, 

I met my Master, face to face. 

With station and rank and wealth as my goal, 

Much thought for body, and none for the soul, 

I had entered to win in life's mad race, 

When I met my Master, face to face. 

I had built my castles, had reared them high, 

Until their towers had pierced the sky; 

I had sworn to rule with an iron mace, 

When I met my Master, face to face. 

I met Him and knew Him, and blushed to see 

That his eyes of sorrow were fixed on me; 

I faltered and fell at his feet that day, 

While all my castles had vanished away. 

Melted and vanished, and in their place 

I saw naught else but Jesus' face. 

I cried aloud, "Oh, make me meet 

To follow the marks of thy wounded feet." 

My thought is now for the souls of men ; 

I lost my life, to find it again, 

E'er since alone in that sweet place, 

My Master and I stood face to face. 
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III. A WORTH-WHILE RELIGION OUR 
RESPONSIBILITY 

Knowing that most people in every audience like brev- 
ity, I am going to be brief lest I have, in a slightly 
different form, the experience that came to a certain 
minister. That minister delivered a sermon of ten min- 
utes' duration. At the conclusion of his remarks he 
explained: "I regret to inform you, brethren, that my 
dog this morning playfully ate the portion of my sermon 
that I have not delivered. Let us pray." After the 
service was over a member of another church shook the 
preacher's hand heartily and said : "Doctor, I should like 
to know whether that dog of yours has any pups. If 
so, I want to get one to give to our minister." 

In the first place, we may ask, "What is religion?" 
The world affords examples of numerous religions, most 
of which snow some element of good if we care to find 
it. But I am thinking of a high type of religion, of the 
type taught in the Bible. In Micah 6:8 we have one of 
the finest expressions of Old Testament times: "What 
doth the Lord require of thee, but to do justly, and to 
love mercy, and to walk humbly with thy God." In 
James 1:27 we note a practical application: "Pure re- 
ligion and undefiled before God and the Father is this, 
To visit the fatherless and widows in their affliction 
and to keep himself unspotted from the world." 

Of practical usefulness in the realization of these 
texts is the belief in a future life. Most religions em- 
phasize the future life. Most people hope to see their 
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loved ones again, sometime, somewhere. Well has 
Whittier written : 

Alas for him who never sees 
The, stars shine through his cypress-trees ! 
Who, hopeless, lays his dead away, 
Nor looks to see the breaking day, 
Across the mournful marble play; 
Who hath not learned, in hours of faith 

The truth, to flesh and sense unknown, 
That life is ever Lord of death, 

And love can never lose its own. 

Yes, to me a worth-while religion must include the 
future life. And to the greatest of all teachers I pay 
tribute. His words in John 14:1-3 have comforted un- 
told millions. They will comfort increasing millions long 
after you and I have passed off the scene. Listen to 
them: 

Let not your heart be troubled: ye believe in God, 
believe also in me. In my Father's house are many 
mansions ; if it were not so, I would have told you. I 
go to prepare a place for you, and if I go and prepare 
a place for you, I will come again, and receive you unto 
myself; that where I am ye may be also. 

I believe in a future life. I want to feel that I am 
somewhat better than a dog, a horse, a cow, or a hog. 
Do you? You will if your religion includes the idea of 
a future life. Now I am willing to admit that I can not 
prove that there is a future life. I have not seen it. But 
I believe in many things that I have not seen. And so 
do you. You have never seen or touched your heart, 
yet you believe that you have one. You have never seen 
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or touched your brain, yet you believe that you have one. 
How can you consistently deny that there is a future life 
for you just because you have not seen or touched it? 
Yet our thought should not be wholly nor chiefly of a 
future life. Our main thought should be the bringing of 
heaven to earth now in a worth-while religion. That 
religion John G. Adams has expressed in these lines : 

Heav'n is here, where hymns of gladness 

Cheer the toilers' rugged way, 

In this world, where clouds of gladness 

Often change the night to day : 

Heav'n is here, where mis'ry lightened 

Of its heavy load is seen, 

Where the face of sorrow, brightened 

By the deeds of love hath been. 

Where the sad, the poor, despairing, 
Are uplifted, cheered and blest, 
Where in others' labor sharing, 
We can find our surest rest, 
Where we heed the voice of duty, 
Tread the path that Jesus trod, 
This is heav'n, its peace, its beauty, 
Radiant with the love of God. 

A worth-while religion to me must include the idea 
of a future life. It must include also the practice of the 
chief things taught by Christ. The most important of 
those teachings may be summarized under two heads. 

In the first place, a worth-while religion will emphasize 
the need of personal purity. Some one has said : "The 
fact that some very good men sometimes tell stories that 
are not so good as they ought to be, simply proves that 
such men are not as good as such men ought to be." All 
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of us men should have burned into our hearts this truth : 
"An unclean incident is a reflection upon your mother, 
an insult to your sister, an indignity to your fair friend, 
and a dishonor to the magnificent manhood of America, 
of which you are a representative." 

We need a religion which will remove from the lives 
of the students on this campus, just as far as is humanly 
possible, impure thoughts, words, and acts, a religion 
which has a real Christ. No other type of religion than 
the Christian religion can drive out impurity, for Christ 
is the sole conqueror of sin. A young fellow was run- 
ning the gamut of vices. He gambled, drank, and swore. 
He was on the verge of committing social impurity, and 
then he noticed a picture of Christ by Hoffman. He 
could not look into those pure eyes. He confessed his 
sins. He cast aside his vices. 

You and I need a religion whose hero is a model of 
purity. You and I need to pray for the will and strength 
to be pure. You and I need to ponder the words of Mrs. 
Anna L. Davison: 

Purer in heart, O God, Help me to be ; 
May I devote my life Wholly to thee, 
Watch thou my wayward feet, Guide me with counsel 

sweet ; 
Purer in heart, Help me to be. 

Purer in heart, O God, Help me to be; 

Teach me to do thy will Most lovingly, 

Be thou my Friend and Guide, Let me with thee abide; 

Purer in heart, Help me to be. 

Purer in heart, O God, Help me to be; 

That I thy holy face One day may see, 

Keep me from secret sin, Reign thou my soul within; 

Purer in heart, Help me to be. 
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In the second place, a worth-while religion will em- 
phasize practical helpfulness. It will spend time and 
money in aiding others. No Christian can have an open 
heart and a closed pocketbook. The idea of the old man 
was wrong. His prodigal son had written him: "I got 
religion at camp meeting the other day. Send me ten 
dollars." The father replied: "Religion is free; you 
got the wrong kind." One of the difficulties with the 
church to-day is the fact that many of its members are 
utterly selfish ; their idea is that of the man who believed 
that religion was free. A selfish religion is an idle reli- 
gion both in the now and in the hereafter. We must 
help now. Listen to the words of W. E. Doughty: 

I looked upon a sea, and lo ! 'twas dead, 
Although by Hermon's snows and Jordan fed. 
How came a fate so dire ? The tale's soon told : 
All that it got it kept and fast did hold. 

Oh, sea that's dead ! Teach me to know and feel 
That selfish grasp and greed my doom will seal, 
And help me, Lord, my best myself to give 
That I may others bless and like Thee live. 

Although we should help others because it is our duty, 
because we love them, because we sympathize with them, 
and not because we hope for a future reward, that re- 
ward is, nevertheless, certain. His promise never faileth 
and in the Parable of the Last Judgment He has prom- 
ised, Matthew 25:40: "Inasmuch as ye have done it 
unto one of the least of these my brethren, ye have done 
it unto me." 

Do you put others ahead of yourself? In the room of 
a college student this motto appeared on the wall, "I'm 
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third." One day a friend asked him the meaning. He 
replied: "We should put God first, others second, and 
ourselves third and last." I wonder how many people 
place themselves last. Do you? An anonymous author 
gives us this advice : 

Love thyself last. Look near; behold thy duty 
To those who walk beside thee down life's road; 
Make glad their day by little acts of beauty, 
And help them bear the burden of earth's load. 

Love thyself last. Look far and find the stranger 
Who staggers 'neath his sin and his despair; 
Go lend a hand and lead him out of danger, 
To heights where he may see the world is fair. 

Love thyself last. The vastnesses above thee 
Are filled with spirit forces, strong and pure, 
And fervently these faithful friends shall love thee, 
Keep thy watch over others and endure. 

Yes, personal purity and practical helpfulness are two 
features of the worth-while religion, but how does that 
concern us? Surely we officers and faculty members of 
the Young Men's Christian Association of the Univer- 
sity of Kentucky believe in personal purity and practical 
helpfulness ! 

God grant that we may reveal that belief in our daily 
words and acts ! Each of us has a responsibility, a duty 
to so live that the worth-while religion will prevail on 
this campus. We must set .the example. When Christ 
gave his apostles the Gospel message, some one is said 
to have asked, "What is your plan in case they fail?" 
And He answered, "I have no other plan." Students on 
this campus are looking to you as an example. People 
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read the Gospel in the lives of its followers. What do 
they read in you ? Listen to a poem printed in the Evan- 
gelical Messenger: 

There's a sweet old story translated for man, 

But writ in the long, long ago 
The Gospel according to Mark, Luke and John 

Of Christ and his mission below. 

Men read and admire the gospel of Christ, 
With its love so unfailing and true ; 

But what do they say, and what do they think 
Of the gospel "according to you?" 

'Tis a wonderful story, that gospel of love, 
As it shines in the Christ life divine; 

And oh that its truth might be told again 
In the story of your life and mine 1 

Unselfishness mirrors in every scene; 

Love blossoms on every sod; 
And back from its vision the heart comes to tell 

The wonderful goodness of God. 

You are writing each day a letter to men, 

Take care that the writing is true, 
'Tis the only gospel that some men will read 

That gospel according to you. 

"What can I personally do," you may ask, u to make a 
worth-while religion prevail?" In the first place, you can 
live a pure life yourself and rebuke tactfully but effec- 
tively impurity in the lives of others. A young lieuten- 
ant from a Christian home arrived at a camp in France 
to find that the officers' mess-room was decorated with in- 
decent or risque pictures, scenes which nourished licen- 
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tious thoughts and fostered licentious deeds. Although 
his whole soul revolted, he scarcely dared to speak of the 
matter. For days he pondered a method which might 
prove effective without arousing resentment. Then one 
day, as he was examining his luggage, he found inspira- 
tion a beautiful and valuable little picture, the head 
of Christ by Leonardo da Vinci. Late one night and se- 
cretly he crept into that mess-room and hung the picture 
upon the wall. He was not the only one to creep into 
that hall when no one seemed to be near. Within twenty- 
four hours all of the indecent pictures had been removed. 
Only the head of the Christ remained. Before those pure 
eyes sin had fled. Will it flee from the purity in your 
life? 

Of course, courage and strength are required. They 
are needed for everything worth-while in life. Yet Paul 
said, "I can do all things through Christ which strength- 
ened! me." Can you say and live that? Oh, heed the 
words of Maltbie D. Babcock: 

Be strong! 

We are not here to play, to dream, to drift, 
We have hard work to do, and loads to lift, 
Shun not the struggle face it ; 'tis God's gift. 

Be strong! 

Say not the days are evil who's to blame? 
And fold thy hands and acquiesce Oh, shame I 
Stand up, speak out and bravely, in God's name. 

Be strong! 

It matters not how deep entrenched the wrong, 
How hard the battle goes, the day how long; 
Faint not; fight on, To-morrow comes the song. 
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You can, in the second place, help to make a worth- 
while religion prevail on this campus by helpful deeds. 
You can cheer the despondent. You can give aid to the 
needy. You can present your bodies living sacrifices, holy, 
acceptable to God, which is not alone your reasonable, 
but your spiritual, service. You can discharge to the full 
measure, running over, your duties as Y. M. C. A. offi- 
cers and members. 

Of course, many people will criticize you; few people 
will praise you. But if criticism and the lack of praise 
cause you to shirk duty, then you are unworthy of the 
place to which you have been called. The responsibility 
for a worth-while religion on the campus rests squarely 
on you; the responsibility for a successful Y. M. C. A. 
rests on you. Live up to that responsibility. 

If perchance the Y. M. C. A. has not been so good as 
you think that it should have been, get busy and make it 
better. The story of Pat Murphy concerning the battle 
of Trafalgar is in place, for despite its egotism it points 
a moral. According to Pat, "Lord Nelson came on 
deck and said: 'Is Pat Murphy on board?' and I said, 
'Here I am, me Lord/ 'Then' said his lordship, 'Let the 
battle proceed'." Remember, it isn't your church, your 
Bible School, or your Y. M. C. A. ; it's you : 

If you want to work in the kind of a Y 

Like the kind of a Y you like, 
You needn't slip your clothes in a grip 

And start on a long, long hike, 
You'll only find what you left behind, 

For there's nothing that's really new, 
It's a knock at yourself when you knock the Y 

It isn't your Y, it's you. 
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Real Y's are not made by men afraid, 

Lest some one else gets ahead; 
When every one works and nobody shirks, 

You can raise a Y from the dead, 
And if, when you make your personal stake, 

Your neighbor can make one, too 
Your Y will be what you want to see 

It isn't your Y, it's you. 
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IV. IS AMERICA A CHRISTIAN NATION? 

The first thought that should come to us when this 
question is suggested is, "What do we mean by a Chris- 
tian nation?" Is a Christian nation one in which all 
people are avowed Christians ? Most assuredly not. If 
that criterion is assumed, then the world has never had 
a Christian nation, does not now have a Christian nation, 
and will never have a Christian nation. Every tongue 
will not confess Christ, every knee will not bow to the 
King of Kings, until the end of things now counted earthly 
comes. 

In my opinion a Christian nation is one in which the 
majority of people are living the teachings of Christ 
from day to day, a nation in which righteousness and 
justice are exalted, a nation which seeks to serve its 
fellow men, a nation which has outstanding Christian 
leaders. All nations need such men, men of the type 
described by Holland: 

God give us men I A time like this demands 

Strong minds, great hearts, true faith, and ready 

hands, 
Men whom the lust of office does not kill ; 

Men whom the spoils of office can not buy; 
Men who possess opinions and a will; 

Men who have honor and will not lie; 
Men who stand before a demagogue 

And scorn his treacherous flatteries without winking; 
Tall men, sun-crowned, who live above the fog, 

In public duty, and in private thinking. 
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Of course, all of us love our country. Of course, all 
of us are thrilled by its name and are proud of its glory. 
Of course, all of us doff our hats or salute as the flag 
goes by. Of course, all of us thrill through and through 
at the singing of those immortal words of Walter Scott 
Key, words that burned themselves into his mind as he 
hopefully yet fearfully watched the bombardment of 
Fort McHenry at Baltimore by the British during a 
long night in 1814: 

say, can you see, by the dawn's early light, 
What so proudly we hailed at the twilight's last 

gleaming 
Whose broad stripes and bright stars, through the 

clouds of the fight, 
O'er the ramparts we watched were so gallantly 

streaming, 

And the rocket's red glare, the bombs bursting in air, 
Gave proof through the night that our flag was still 
there ; 

1 I say, does that star-spangled banner yet wave 
O'er the land of the free, and the home of the brave? 

On that shore dimly seen through the mists of the deep, 

Where the foe's haughty host in dread silence 

reposes, 

What is that which the breeze, o'er the towering 
steep, 

As it fitfully blows, now conceals, now discloses ? 
Now it catches the gleam of the morning's first beam, 

In full glory reflected now shines on the stream ; 
'Tis the star-spangled banner; O long may it wave 

O'er the land of the free, and the home of the brave I 

And where is that band who so vauntingly swore 
That the havoc of war and the battle's confusion 
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A home and a country should leave us no more? 

Their blood has washed out their foul footsteps' 

pollution. 
No refuge could save the hireling and slave 

From the terror of flight, or the gloom of the grave; 
And the star-spangled banner in triumph doth wave 

O'er the land of the free, and the home of the brave. 

O ! thus be it ever, when freemen shall stand 

Between their loved homes and the war's desolation ! 
Blest with victory and peace, may the heav'n rescued 
land 

Praise the power that hath made and preserved us a 

nation. 
Then conquer we must, when our cause it is just, 

And this be our motto, "/ God is our trust:" 
And the star-spangled banner in triumph shall wave 

O'er the land of the free, and the home of the brave. 

Yes, the words of Francis Scott Key or the equally 
well-known words of Joseph Rodman Drake and Sir Wal- 
ter Scott stir our spirits; they touch a responsive cord in 
our lives. 

But let us forget sentiment for twenty minutes. Let 
us cast aside pride, one of the worst ailments of man- 
kind. Let us be careful lest we unconsciously take the 
attitude of the little girl and the boastful American and 
incur the ridicule suffered by the Kansas hog-grower. 
The primary teacher asked her class to give one object 
of importance not in existence a hundred years ago. 
Dolly, the only child in a prosperous home, promptly 
jumped to her feet and answered, with the appearance of 
importance, "Me." In a group of Congressmen in op- 
position to the government policy in Latin American 
countries one Congressman expressed himself as follows : 
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"The whole trouble is that we Americans need a d d 
good licking I" "Oh, yes, yes, indeed!" remarked a 
Britisher. "But there ain't nobody can give it to us," 
snappishly rejoined the American. In the days of the 
great hog rivalry in Kansas a sign in front of one of 
the farm houses seldom failed to attract attention. It 
read : ."Any one wishing to see the biggest hog in Kansas, 
stop here and see me. Silas Lowe." 

Nations as well as individuals may need to learn, may 
need to undergo the experience of the peacock. Kate 
Laurence once illustrated this point in a poem in the 
Youth's Companion: 

The peacock sat on the garden wall, 

As vain as a bird could be ; 
With his tail, his crown and sheeny breast, 

O, who is so fine as he? 

The little brown birds cried, "Give us a song !" 

And the blackbird piped, "Ah, do I 
'Twill be a beautiful song, we know, 

From a bird so fine as you." 

But when the poor peacock tried to sing, 

Then the small birds flew away, 
They said, "Fine feathers don't make fine birds!" 

They say it unto this day. 

Of course, no short talk can touch, much less discuss, 
the essentials of Christianity. Let us, however, direct our 
attention to three points. 

In the first place, let us consider race relations. Paul 
declared: "God made of one every nation of men to 
dwell on all the face of the earth." If God is the common 
father, why should we shy away from Negroes, Chinese, 
Japanese, or any other peoples whose clothes, or appear- 
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ance, or station in life do not measure up to ours? Do 
we as individuals measure up to the standard set by 
Christ in the parable of the Good Samaritan in Luke 10? 
No one could be more despised by a Jew than was a 
Samaritan. Yet Christ commended the Samaritan who 
helped the man who fell among thieves and condemned 
the Jews who passed by him. 

You and I need to learn the lesson taught by Kip- 
ling in The Ballad of the East and West. You will recall 
how Kamal with twenty men had stolen the Colonel's 
mare and how the Colonel's son had risked all dangers, 
legion in number, to rescue the mare, only to have his 
horse fall at a watercourse and a pistol knocked from 
his hand by the robber. Through the boastful conver- 
sation that followed each man saw merit in the other. 
Kamal returned the mare and gave his turquoise-studded 
rein, his embroidered saddle and saddle-cloth, and his 
two silver stirrups to the Colonel's son. The latter of- 
fered his remaining pistol as a gift and Kamal sent his 
own boy back to be a "man of Guides." Divested of its 
occasional profanity we have the poem a remarkable 
condemnation of pride. Kipling closed as he began: 

Oh, East is East, and West is West, and never the 

twain shall meet, 
Till Earth and Sky stand presently at God's great 

Judgment Seat; 
But there is neither East nor West, Border, nor Breed, 

nor Birth, 
When two strong men stand face to face, tho' they 

come from the ends of the earth I 

In the second place, let us consider war. I am not 
for peace at any price. I think that a defensive war is 
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justifiable. I believ'e that in the present state of foreign 
affairs complete disarmament is foolish. But I believe 
in fighting only as a last resort. I believe in all possible 
limitation of armies and navies by agreement of the 
chief powers of the world. For a scarcely conceivable 
thought to me is the defense of war, except for the pro- 
tection of the weak and innocent, by Christ. The Man 
who suffered so much for us told Peter in the garden to 
put up the sword for they who took the sword would 
perish by the sword. 

Long before that event the Gospel Prophet had pre- 
dicted, Isaiah 2:4: "And they shall beat their swords 
into plow-shares, and their spears into pruning hooks; 
nation shall not lift up sword against nation, neither shall 
they learn war any more." Long after that event, Long- 
fellow, in his famous poem, The Arsenal at Springfield, 
taught the same lesson : 

Down the dark future, through long generations, 
The echoing sounds grow fainter and then cease ; 

And like a bell, with solemn, sweet vibrations, 

I hear once more the voice of Christ say, "Peace 1" 

Peace ! and no longer from its brazen portals 

The blast of War's great organ shakes the skies ! 

But beautiful as songs of the immortals 
The holy melodies of love arise. 

So, too, we have the prophetic words of Tennyson in 
Locksley Hall: 

For I dipt into the future, far as human eye could see, 
Saw the vision of the world, and all the wonder that 
would be; 
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Saw the heavens fill with commerce, argosies of magic 

sails ; 
Pilots of the purple twilight, dropping down with 

costly bales; 

Heard the heavens fill with shouting, and there rain'd 

a ghastly dew 
From the nations' airy navies grappling in the central 

blue; 

Far along the world-wide whisper of the south-wind 

rushing warm, 
With the standards of the peoples plunging thro' the 

thunder storm ; 

Till the war-drum throbb'd no longer and the battle- 
flags were furl'd 
In the Parliament of man, the Federation of the world. 

Have you favored, or do you now favor, some sort of a 
world parliament, federation, or court? If not, why 
not? The United States in her attitude toward world 
peace shows less Christianity than do many other na- 
tions of the world. Any honorable plan to promote 
peace should receive our careful consideration and our 
enthusiastic support. 

In the third place, let us consider service. The United 
States is the wealthiest country in the world. Our per 
capita wealth is at least three thousand dollars; our 
per capita income is normally at least six hundred dollars. 
What do we do with our money? How do we practice 
charity? How do we aid our poverty-stricken masses? 
Do we, after relieving their immediate needs, help them 
to help themselves? In the past, we have given much 
for war relief work, for missionary work, and the like. 
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Christ teaches: "He that would be greatest among 
you let him be servant of all." And that statement ap- 
plies to nations as well as to individuals, and so should 
the words of Washington Gladden : 

O Master, let me walk with thee 
In lowly paths of service free; 
Tell me thy secret, help me bear 
The strain of toil, the fret of care. 

Help me the slow of heart to move 
By some clear, winning word of love; 
Teach me the wayward feet to stay 
And guide them in the homeward way. 

Teach me thy patience ; still with thee 
In closer, dearer company, 
In work that keeps faith sweet and strong, 
In trust that triumphs over wrong. 

In hope that sends a shining ray 
Far down the future's broadening way, 
In peace that only thou canst give, 
With thee, O Master, let me live. 

We do have a Christian nation, but the question we 
should consider now is, "How may we as individuals 
help to make our nation more Christ-like than it is to- 
day?" We may crush out racial and class pride in our 
own lives. We may bring peace into our own lives and 
into our fraternity, lodge, sorority, business, or church. 
We may live the life of service day by day, as Gladden 
teaches. And "one example", according to Gladstone 
"is worth a thousand arguments." Yes, the acts too 
frequently give the lie to our words. We must daily 
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seek to live the Christ-life. We should seek to live 
minute by minute, hour by hour, day by day, week by 
week, month by month, year by year, and decade by 
decade the thought of Charles H. Gabriel : 

More like the Master I would ever be, 
More of his meekness, more humility; 
More zeal to labor, more courage to be true, 
More consecration for work He bids me do. 

More like the Master, is my daily prayer; 
More strength to carry crosses I must bear; 
More earnest effort to bring His kingdom in; 
More of His spirit, the wanderer to win. 

More like the Master I would live and grow; 
More of his love to others I would show; 
More self-denial, like His in Galilee, 
More like the Master I long to ever be. 

Take Thou my heart, I would be Thine alone; 
Take Thou my heart and make it all Thine own; 
Purge me from sin, O Lord, I now implore, 
Wash me and keep me Thine forevermore. 

Yes, if you and I in our own small spheres live Christ's 
teachings in race relationships, in war matters, in service, 
and in all other respects, we shall help to make our na- 
tion even more Christian than it now is. 

To me the real Christian patriot is not the jingoist, 
is not the loud speaker, is not the one strong on for- 
malities, but the one who pays his taxes promptly, the 
one who obeys the laws and sees that others respect 
them, the one who lives and tries to make increasingly 
true those beautiful lines of Katherine Lee Bates : 
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O beautiful for spacious skies, For amber waves of 

grain, 

For purple mountain majesties Above the fruited plain ! 
America ! America ! God shed his grace on thee, 
And crown thy good with brotherhood From sea to 

shining sea ! 

O beautiful for pilgrim feet, Whose stern impassioned 

stress 
A thorough-fare for freedom beat Across the 

wilderness I 

America I America 1 God mend thine ey'ry flaw, 
Confirm thy soul in self control, Thy liberty in law! 

O beautiful for heroes proved In liberating strife, 
Who more than self their country loved, And mercy 

more than life! 

America ! America ! May God thy gold refine, 
Till all success be nobleness, And ev'ry gain divine! 

O beautiful for patriot dream That sees beyond the 

years 
Thine alabaster cities gleam, Undimmed by human 

tears ! 

America I America ! God shed his grace on thee, 
And crown thy good with brotherhood From sea to 

shining sea. 
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V. THE POWER OF LITTLE THINGS 

In 2 Kings 5 :i we read the tribute to and the affliction 
of a notable man: "Now Naaman, captain of the host 
of the king of Syria, was a great man with his master, 
and honorable, because by him the Lord had given de- 
liverance unto Syria : he was also a mighty man in valour, 
but he was a leper." 

Among the captives of Israel was a little maid who 
served Naaman's wife and thus knew of her master's 
affliction. Because of the kindness of her mistress and 
master the captive had learned to love her superiors. 
And so one day she said to her mistress: "Would God 
my Lord were with the prophet that is in Samaria! for 
he would recover him of his leprosy." 

When the king of Syria heard of this comment, he sent 
Naaman with a letter to the king of Israel. Naaman 
carried, in addition to the letter, ten talents of silver, six 
thousand pieces of gold, and ten changes of raiment. 
Believing that the Syrians sought a quarrel preliminary 
to war the king of Israel expressed great alarm, but re- 
ceiving word from Elisha he sent Naaman's party on to 
the prophet. The latter did not appear. He merely sent 
word to Naaman : "Go and wash in Jordan seven times, 
and thy flesh shall come again to thee, and thou shalt 
be clean." Indignantly the general retorted: "Are not 
Abana and Pharpar, rivers of Damascus, better than all 
the waters of Israel? May I not wash in them and be 
clean?" But his tactful servants said: "My father, if 
the prophet had bid thee do some great thing, would- 
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est thou not have done it ? How much rather then, when 
he saith to thee, Wash and be clean?" And the penitent 
Naaman, complying, found that "his flesh came again 
like unto the flesh of a little child, and he was clean." 

In the Bible we have numerous other examples of the 
power of little things. In Matthew 14 we read how 
Christ fed five thousand men and numerous women and 
children with five loaves and two fish, the lunch of a small 
boy, and had remaining twelve baskets full of fragments. 
In Matthew 15 with seven loaves and a few fish Christ 
fed four thousand men in addition to women and chil- 
dren. This time the disciples filled seven baskets with 
the broken meat. In John 9 we read the story of the 
blind man whom Jesus healed by anointing his eyes with 
clay and directing him to wash in the pool of Siloam. 
In Acts 3 we note how Peter and John went up to the 
temple to pray at the ninth hour. A lame beggar at the 
gate called Beautiful asked for an alms. Peter replied: 
"Silver and gold have I none; but such as I have give I 
thee : In the name of Jesus Christ of Nazareth rise up 
and walk." And the cripple began to walk and to praise 
God. 

Only a little thing, the word of a captive maid, only 
a little thing, the tactful word of the servants, only a 
little thing, the small supply of loaves and fish, only a 
little thing, the use of clay, only a little thing, the words 
of Peter, yet the little things meant happiness, temporary 
or permanent, when coupled with obedience. Yes, little 
things are often productive of mighty results. 

Little things, small acts, may lead to important deeds 
if long continued, may lead to something unforeseen, 
something whose influence we can never gauge. And the 
little things do count, The post office employees in a 
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small town saved for four years the little pieces of twine 
that were fastened around the mail. At the end of that 
time they had a ball of twine twenty-nine inches in di- 
ameter, seventy-five pounds in weight, and thirty miles 
in length. Think of the time wasted each day I If we 
would use our spare time in reading good books, in visit- 
ing the sick, or in otherwise improving ourselves or in 
helping others, think of the good that we might accom- 
plish! Ponder on the truth in this poem from Grit: 

A snowflake is so very small 
We scarcely think of it at all ; 
And yet enough of them will make 
A barrier we can not break. 

A drop of water is so slight 
That as it falls it fades from sight ; 
And yet enough of them will be 
A torrent or a raging sea. 

A word is but a breath of air, 
'Tis heard or spoken without care; 
Yet words in fierce profusion hurled, 
Upset the history of the world. 

Yes, little things may mar or bless our own lives and 
the lives of those with whom we come in contact. The 
people who fail in little tasks may fail in the large ones 
if they ever secure the opportunity to tackle them. 
People who refuse the small tasks in religious or business 
life are unworthy of trying the big ones. People who 
succeed in the small tasks are likely to win in the big ones. 

Dr. L. K. Hishberg, to use one example, insists that 
Napoleon's poor penmanship was largely responsible for 
his. defeat at Waterloo. He had sent to his lieutenant, 
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General Grouchy, a note in which he intended to say: 
"The battle is on." The general read: "The battle is 
won." And so with his thirty-four thousand veterans he 
leisurely proceeded to Waterloo. "Napoleon was a 
master of the sword," commented Dr. Hishberg, "but 
not of the pen, and Waterloo is by no means the only 
battle that has been lost because the leader, though 
skilled in big things, has failed in little ones." 

Many an eloquent minister, many a skilled teacher, 
many a gifted worker fails because of neglect of little 
things, the personal contact. Other less competent 
workers succeed because they walk humbly, joyfully, 
helpfully, in the every-day things of life. God grant that 
all religious workers may realize that the neglect of the 
little things of life is an actual sin ! 

Sin is small at first. Will H. Brown gives an inter- 
esting but nauseating story of an Illinois farmer, who, 
during a severe coughing spell, was alarmed to see a 
black snake fall from his mouth. The farmer concluded 
that while drinking from a brook on his farm he had 
swallowed the reptile when it was very small. Sin is like 
that. Harbored and hidden for a while sin may seem 
harmless to the one cherishing it, but just as surely as 
the little black snake it will grow and pollute the life 
which nurtures it. 

Numerous things keep people away from the Christian 
life. Dwight L. Moody tells the story of a man whom 
soap kept out of the kingdom of God. This soap was 
advertised to take grease spots out of clothing. "It will 
do all that is claimed for it," said the man, "but the truth 
is, it rots the clothes. If I become a Christian, I must 
give up my business and I can't afford to do it." Soap 
kept him away from the church. 
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Sometimes pleasure keeps us away from the church. 
Several years ago, an office mate of mine said: "Jennings, 
I would like to be in the church, but Sunday is the only 
time I have for golf and I will not give up my golf." If 
the church officials had condoned golf in the afternoon, 
that man would have been a church member. As it was, 
golf kept him away from the church. 

And so it is with the whole realm of questionable 
amusements. The longer I live the more indulgent I 
become toward those who practice amusements in which 
I do not participate. Waiving the whole question of the 
effect on the individual, the only effect which the selfish 
person will consider, let us note the effect on others, the 
unpopular, yet the Christian, phase of the subject. Our 
amusements as well as our lives should glorify God and 
help our fellow men. In I Corinthians 10:31 Paul says: 
"Whether therefore ye eat, or drink, or whatsoever ye 
do, do all to the glory of God." In i Corinthians 8:13, 
in talking about meat offered to idols, he pledged: 
"Wherefore, if meat make my brother to offend, I will 
eat no flesh while the world standeth, lest I make my 
brother to offend." In Romans 14:21 the same apostle 
insisted: "It is good neither to eat flesh, nor to drink 
wine, nor anything whereby thy brother stumbleth, or is 
offended, or is made weak." Other passages might be 
quoted, but these are sufficient for those who esteem the 
other as better than self or even equally good with self. 
Not the effect on me individually, but the effect on others, 
is the Christian attitude. 

Would to God that we were as thoughtful as are some 
animals I One day a master was out walking with his 
dog, as was his custom. This time, however, a little dog 
Was along. They came to a ravine which the big dog 
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had often jumped. The master crossed as usual, but the 
big dog went a quarter of a mile out of his usual course 
before he crossed. And why? The little dog which was 
following in his steps might have been injured. Are 
many people as thoughtful as that big dog? Alas, many 
are as selfish or thoughtless as the workmen in a fine 
home. A lady, thinking that a gentle hint might save 
her fine hardwood floors, remarked sweetly to the men: 
"As you go upstairs you had better walk lightly, for the 
steps are polished and very slippery." With a beaming 
face one answered: "That's all right, ma'am. You 
needn't worry about us falling. We've got spikes in our 
shoes." 

Which attitude do you prefer in others, the thoughtful- 
ness of the big dog or the thoughtlessness of the work- 
men? Say, which one do you show in your own life? 
Oh, heed the words of Mattie M. Boteler: 

There may be paths that I can tread in safety, 

Unharmed by dangers close on every hand; 
Yet weaker ones, emboldened by my going, 

May fail and falter where I firmly stand. 
I must not merely ask if I myself, uninjured, 

That place of careless mirth may enter in, 
But, "What of its effect on lives less guarded?" 

And, "Will it cause some weaker one to sin?" 

The first glass of wine, the first gambling at a card 
party, the first public dance, the first appropriation of a 
pin may seem little, may mean little, to the participant 
who has self-control. But what may any one of them 
mean if the individual loses control of himself? Cov- 
etousness and jealousy may seem little things at first, but 
the nursing of those qualities may lead to theft, adultery, 
and murder. And so it goes with many of the so-called 
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little things which crowd Christ out of the life and drag 
us and those who look to us as an example down into the 
mire of sin and shame. 

Many a life is wrecked, many a home is ruined, many 
a friendship is broken because some one failed in the 
little things which make life worth-while. A slighting 
glance, an unkind word, an unfriendly act and night comes 
to someone who had loved and respected us. Did you 
ever stop to think that by far the greater part of life is 
made up of the so-called little things? Because it is, all 
of us should be very, very careful and thoughtful of little 
things. All of us should ponder prayerfully those words 
of Ida J. Morris : 

It takes so little to make us sad 

Just a slighting word or a doubting sneer, 

Just a scornful smile on some lips held dear, 

And our footsteps lag, though the goal seemed near, 

And we lose the courage and hope we had 

So little it takes to make us sad. 

It takes so little to make us glad 

Just the cheering grasp of a friendly hand, 
Just a word from one who can understand ; 
And we finish the task we long had planned, 

And we lose the doubt and the fear we had 

So little it takes to make us glad. 

Yes, thank God, it takes little to make us glad I Kind 
deeds and helpful words of encouragement will lift all 
of us to higher levels of endeavor. Do you give them? 
One day a stranger was walking behind a beautifully 
dressed young lady. Suddenly there came to his heart 
this thought : "I wonder if she takes half as much pains 
with her heart as she does with her clothes?" Soon the 
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man saw her jump forward to open a gate for a poor maji 
with a full wheelbarrow and then receive the thanks of 
the old man with a sweet smile. As the stranger passed 
on, he said to himself: "She deserves the beautiful 
clothes, for she has a beautiful spirit." Does your spirit 
match your clothes ? If anything it should be even more 
beautiful. Be kind in word and in deed no matter how 
little that kindness and that act may seem. Give cheer 
to others. Oh, follow the words of James Rowe : 

Give something to others each day of the year, 
If only a handclasp, a look, or a tear, 
Whatever is given, if given in love, 
The Master recordeth in heaven above. 

Give something to others each day of your life; 
Help those who are timid to stand in the strife ; 
Go faithfully onward, o'er-flowing with love, 
Then, smiling, the Master, will greet you above. 

Surely, if people knew the power of their words of 
cheer, they would be less stingy with them. Think of the 
things that have helped you most praise, gifts, words 
or what? Years ago in a new field a sixteen-year-old 
girl gave some taffy to her Bible School teacher and an- 
other sixteen-year-old girl asked for a poem by Ella 
Wheeler Wilcox, these immortal words : 

It is easy enough to be pleasant 

When life flows by like a song, 
But the man worth while is the man who will smile 

When everything goes dead wrong; 
For the test of the heart is trouble, 

And it always comes with years, 
And the smile that comes with the praises of earth 

Is the smile that shines through tears. 
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She thanked him as she took the words, for she 
thought that he had conferred the favor. But the thing 
that counted most with him and with the author was : "I 
am going to try to live that poem." And I think Mildred 
has. 

To any Christian, it seems to me, the highest praise 
should be: "You have helped me to live a better life. 
You have lightened my sorrow. You led me to Christ." 
Among my most treasured memories are two statements 
by two working girls. One said: "It was under the in- 
spiration of your teaching that I decided to accept 
Christ" and the other declared: "All that I am in Chris- 
tian work I owe to you." Perhaps my most treasured 
possession is a little book entitled Friendship's Joys Be 
Yours, a present from the Intermediate Endeavor So- 
ciety of University Place Christian Church, Champaign, 
Illinois. Yet more treasured than the book itself is a 
little message in pencil on a piece of note paper pasted 
in that book. It reads : 



To lose a good friend 
Causes us great sorrow, 
And we all hate to see you go, 
A real true friend 
To this Endeavor 
All the C. E.'s love him so, 
Way up in Iowa 
'Mid books and papers 
Your thots are with us, 
But still we're sad, 
Goodbye Mr. Jennings, 
We'll miss you, Walter, 
You're the best friend we've ever had. 
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If such messages cheer you, as they do me, think what 
your words of cheer, unstudied and heart-felt, may mean 
to some discouraged teacher, some weary minister, some 
tired worker. What you may regard as little, the hun- 
gry worker, if worthy of your encouragement, will regard 
as beyond price. 

Let us consider the latent power of encouraging sug- 
gestion. Harriet Beecher Stowe, while living in Bruns- 
wick, Maine, in 1851, received a letter from a sister in 
the West. That letter contained a bitter attack on 
slavery and this sentence: "Hattie, if I could use a pen 
as you can, I would write something that would niake 
this whole nation feel what an accursed thing slavery is." 
The result was Uncle Tom's Cabin, which, according to 
Albert P. Terhune, "more than any one other cause" led 
to the Civil War. 

A mighty work was finished because of a sister's sug- 
gestion. Has any suggestion of yours started some one 
in a worth-while task teaching a Bible class, talking at 
Endeavor, singing, or preaching? Many a man and 
woman, many a boy and girl awaits a suggestion from 
you. Give that help now. 

Little things in the home are wonderful in their in- 
fluence for good or bad. Let us make that influence good. 
Think how mother's work may be lightened when you 
wash dishes, sew on buttons, mend clothes or help her in 
some other way. Think how father's life will be cheered 
when you fix the furnace or buy him needed clothing out 
of your savings. It is not so much the act as the thought 
which relatives appreciate. The little words of cheer, 
the little acts of helpfulness make life seem worth-while 
to us and to others. Every one wants to know that some 
one cares. When a person feels that no one cares, then 
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sin enters the life, then suicide sometimes seems the only 
way out. God help us to live : 

If any little love of mine 

May make a life the sweeter, 
If any little care of mine 

May make a friend's the fleeter, 
If any lift of mine may ease 

The burden of another, 
God give me love and care and strength 

To help my toiling brother. 

But as this poem indicates our helpful care should not 
be confined to relatives and to friends alone. Let us ex- 
tend our kindness to the weary, home-sick stranger. A 
friendly handclasp or a small gift may win a soul to 
Christ. As a Swede some years ago landed at Ellis Is- 
land a worker offered him a Swedish New Testa- 
ment. Apparently startled the man stopped and asked: 
"Weren't you here twenty-six years ago? I think you 
are the same man yes, you are the same man." The 
worker replied that for twenty-eight years he had been 
giving each immigrant a book in his mother tongue. 
Note the response of the Swede : 

Well, twenty-six years ago I landed here a stranger, 
and you gave me a New Testament in the Swedish lan- 
guage, just as you offered me one now. I read it and 
became a Christian. After a few years I made up 
my mind to be a preacher, and for twenty years I have 
been preaching the gospel in Colorado. It all began 
with you giving me a New Testament. 

Has any kind act of yours led another to confess 
Christ, or to start a worth-while task? Remember those 
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wonderful words of Daniel 12:3: "And they that be 
wise shall shine as the brightness of the firmament; and 
they that turn many to righteousness as the stars for ever 
and ever." Think of the words of James 5:20: "Let 
him know that he which converteth a sinner from the 
error of his way, shall save a soul from death, and shall 
hide a multitude of sins." 

Your words of cheer may seem small, your kind acts 
may appear of little use to you, but do not underestimate 
the power of little things. Bear in mind that by far the 
larger part of life is made up of little things so-called. 
Which outweighs the other the good or the bad ? Oh, 
let us make our little acts from the time we walk down 
the aisle to confess Christ, as most of us have already 
done and all others should do, glorify the Master and 
aid all with whom we come in contact ! Things small at 
first become mighty at the last. Listen to the words of 
Charles Mackay in the Lutheran: 

A traveler on a dusty road 

Strewed acorns on the lea ; 
And one took root and sprouted up, 

And grew into a tree. 
Love sought its shade at evening-time, 

To breathe its early vows; 
And age was pleased, in heights of noon, 

To bask beneath Jts boughs. 
The dormouse loved its dangling twigs, 

The birds sweet music bore 
It stood a glory in its place 

A blessing evermore. 

A little spring had lost its way 

Amid the grass and fern; 
A passing stranger scooped a well 

Where weary men might turn. 
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He walled it in, and hung with care 

A ladle on its brink; 
He thought not of the deed he did, 

But judged that toil might drink; 
He passed again, and lo! the well, 

By summer never dried, 
Had cooled ten thousand parched tongues, 

And saved a life beside. 

A nameless man, amid the crowd 

That thronged the daily mart, 
Let fall a word of hope and love, 

Unstudied from the heart, 
A whisper on the tumult thrown, 

A transitory breath ; 
It raised a brother from the dust, 

It saved a soul from death. 
O germ ! O fount ! O word of love ! 

O thought at random cast! 
Ye were but little at the first, 

But mighty at the last. 
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VI. COURAGE A NEEDED VIRTUE 

One of the most admired virtues, one of the most 
longed-for virtues, is courage. Boys and men, yes, girls 
and women, too, admire and long for courage. And we 
all need courage courage in war, courage in public life, 
courage in religious life, and courage in every-day life. 

Sad to relate too many people believe that courage ex- 
ists only when the drum or the bugle calls to arms, when 
the flag is in danger. No one will deny that courage is 
needed when the red carnage of war threatens the land. 
Yet the test of that courage is not the recruiting station, 
for the enthusiasm and approbation of friends drive into 
the ranks of the army cowards as well as heroes. In the 
waiting, rather than in the actual fighting, the real trial 
comes. 

In that trial music has its place. Few people can, with- 
out feeling a thrill of enthusiasm, listen to the words of 
such men as Joseph Rodman Drake. Listen to the first 
and last stanzas of his The American Flag: 

When Freedom from her mountain height 

Unfurled her standard to the air, 
She tore the azure robe of night, 

And set the stars of glory there. 

She mingled with its gorgeous dyes 

The milky baldric of the skies, 

And striped its pure celestial white 

With streakings of the morning light; 

Then from his mansion in the sun 

She called her eagle bearer down 
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And gave into his mighty hand 
The symbol of her chosen land. 

Flag of the free heart's hope and home ! 

By angel hands to valor given ; 
Thy stars have lit the welkin dome, 

And all thy hues were born in heaven. 
Forever float that standard sheet 

Where breathes the foe but falls before us, 
With Freedom's soil beneath our feet, 

And Freedom's banner streaming o'er us ! 

Yes, from the earliest days man has measured courage 
by loyalty to country, by war. You and I praise the 
men of old for their bravery. You and I as school boys 
thrilled at the thought of Leonidas and his Spartans. 
Even though you and I condemn the trickery of the boy 
king, Richard II, we yet admire the courage that sent 
him toward the infuriated English peasants in 1381 with 
the cry: "Your leader is dead. I will be your leader. 
What do you want?" For our martyr spy, Hale, who 
regretted that he had but one life to give for his country, 
you and I have the highest admiration. 

Millions of people in the past have courageously given 
their lives for the country which to them meant home, 
which to them meant "my country." Well has Samuel 
Francis Smith caught the spirit of untold millions of 
every land in every clime : 

My country, 'tis of thee, 
Sweet land of liberty, 

Of thee I sing; 
Land where my fathers died, 
Land of the pilgrims' pride, 
From every mountain side 

Let freedom ring. 
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My native country, thee, 
Land of the noble free, 

Thy name I love ; 
I love thy rocks and rills, 
Thy woods and templed hills ; 
My heart with rapture thrills 

Like that above. 

Let music swell the breeze, 
And ring from all the trees, 

Sweet freedom's song; 
Let mortal tongues awake, 
Let all that breathe partake, 
Let rocks their silence break, 

The sound prolong. 

Our father's God, to Thee, 
Author of liberty 

To Thee I sing; 
Long may our land be bright 
With freedom's holy light; 
Protect us by thy might, 

Great God our King. 

Yet I wonder if that courage, the courage of the mo- 
ment in battle, is greater than the courage that is ever 
ready, the courage of the following incident. In the 
coal bunkers of one of our great warships fire was dis- 
covered. Silently the flames had crept up to the powder 
magazines, and an explosion could be averted only by the 
quick removal of eighty tons of hot shells and powder 
boxes. Nine men at the risk of their own lives entered 
the magazine and moved the explosives. And one of the 
men, asked about the affair, replied: "Please do not make 
us heroes, when all of the two hundred aboard would 
have done the same thing if we hadn't beaten them to it." 
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At times, too, we admire the courage of statesmen, the 
men who are in public life, the men who make momentous 
decisions. On the slavery issue, on the prohibition ques- 
tion, on the gambling evil men have made choices. And 
men will continue to make choices, for as James Russell 
Lowell stated in that classic, "The Present Crisis" : 

Once to every man and nation comes the moment to 

decide, 
In the strife of Truth with Falsehood, for the good or 

evil side, 
Some great cause, God's new Messiah, offering each 

the bloom or blight, 
Parts the goats upon the left hand, and the sheep 

upon the right, 
And the choice goes by forever 'twixt that darkness 

and that light. 

The choice may be hard. Robert Peel, in a time of 
suffering, broke away from his party and worked for the 
repeal of the English corn laws. Informed that he 
would have no political future he had courage to say: 
"Be that as it may the corn laws must and will be re- 
pealed." A coalition did deprive him of office, but what 
Christian would prefer an office to the thought inscribed 
on a monument erected in his memory by the poor work- 
ing people of England: "He gave cheap bread to the 
poor" ? Yet, too often it may be true, as Lowell says : 

Careless seems the great Avenger; history's pages but 

record 
One death-grapple in the darkness 'twixt old systems 

and the Word ; 
Truth forever on the scaffold, Wrong forever on the 

throne, 
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Yet that scaffold sways the future, and, behind the dim 

unknown, 
Standeth God within the shadow, keeping watch above 

his own. 

In the long run, however, I believe that the man who 
dares to be honest and upright will win. On an August 
Sunday in 1912 seven thousand people gathered together 
at Canton, Ohio, to see the weekly automobile contest. 
Sheriff Oberlin, at the request of the Canton Christian 
Endeavor Union, arrested the promoters and stopped the 
races. Naturally this enforcement of the law aroused 
opposition and many spectators shouted: "We'll see if 
Christian Endeavorers can elect you this fall." The 
Endeavorers accepted the challenge and despite a land- 
slide against his party Mr. Oberlin received the largest 
majority given to any county candidate. Even though 
your choice and mine, unlike Sheriff Oberlin's, may cost 
us much now we should remember another of Lowell's 
stanzas : 

Then to side with Truth is noble when we share her 

wretched crust, 
Ere her cause bring fame and profit, and 'tis 

prosperous to be just; 
Then it is the brave man chooses, while the coward 

stands aside, 

Doubting in his abject spirit, till his Lord is crucified, 
And the multitude make virtue of the faith they had 

denied. 

Then, too, we have the courage which shows itself in 
outstanding religious characters. David committed adul- 
tery with Bathsheba and then in order to conceal his 
crime and to secure the object of his fancy he had Uriah 
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placed in the front ranks of the battle and deserted. 
Who in all the land would dare to reprove the powerful 
king for his double crime, the darkest any man can con- 
ceive, adultery and murder? Yet Nathan, the prophet, 
by the parable of the little ewe lamb dared to drive home 
the enormity of the sin with the words, "Thou art the 
man." Daniel dared to risk the den of lions rather than 
to surrender his principles. Christ, Stephen, Paul, and 
a host of others dared to face death. 

Early believers in Christianity had the courage to 
meet death rather than to deny their Christ. The aged 
Polycarp, offered life if he would deny his Christ, said: 
"For eighty-six years have I served Him and He has done 
me nothing but good. How can I deny Him, my Lord 
and my Saviour?" Perpetua, unmoved by the tears of her 
relatives, the thought of her infant child, and the insults 
of the soldiers, smilingly met death, even guiding the 
sword of the inexperienced young gladiator, rather than 
deny her faith. And from those early days until now 
people have had the courage to meet death rather than 
to deny their religious convictions. Still rings true the 
sentiment of these stanzas from Frederick W. Faber's 
great hymn : 

Faith of our fathers, living still 
In spite of dungeon, fire and sword, 
O how our hearts beat high with joy 
When-e'er we hear that glorious word ! 

Our fathers, chained in prisons dark, 
Were still in heart and conscience free; 
How sweet would be their children's fate 
If they, like them, could die for thee. 
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Faith of our fathers we will strive 

To win all nations unto thee ; 

And through the truth that comes from God 

Mankind shall then indeed be free. 

Faith of our fathers, we will love 
Both friend and foe in all our strife 
And preach thee, too, as love knows how, 
By kindly words and virtuous life. 

Faith of our fathers, holy faith 
We will be true to thee till death. 

Martyrs and missionaries in untold numbers down 
through the ages have been true till death. But only one, 
and he did not die as he was expected to die, will be 
noted. Lonkoko was one of the first converts of the 
Belgian Congo. He gave up the old things, tobacco 
and all that belonged to the old life. He gave up all his 
wives except one whom he legally married. He freed 
his slaves. When his acquaintances saw the change, when 
they realized that he carried wood and drew water for 
his wife, they called him dog, woman, coward. But was 
he a coward? He answered the missionary call to the 
heathen tribes beyond the Boloko. Friends tried to dis- 
suade him. They urged that his life would be the for- 
feit, but in vain. Alone he crossed the Boloko. Alone 
he appeared in the savage camp. The natives jumped 
to their feet. They grasped their spears. Then, seeing 
that he was alone, they closed in around him, jeered him, 
and reminded him that no one who came thus ever re- 
turned. Unafraid Lonkoko began to tell them of the 
love of Christ. Soon the savages cast their weapons 
aside; soon they leaned forward to catch his words. 
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When at last he rose to return home, they begged him 
to remain all night. And he did. Unafraid he slept in 
their midst. In the morning he again taught the love of 
Christ. Then humbly he returned home, but not to stay. 
Not once but many times the man of courage and his 
friends visited that savage tribe. And the Gospel of 
Love softened the hard and cruel hearts. 

In the religious life of to-day we need courage. We 
need preachers who are bold enough to say with Nathan, 
"Thou art the man," men who are courageous enough to 
declare with John the Baptist: "Ye generation of vipers 
who hath warned you to flee from the wrath to come. 
Bring forth therefore fruits worthy of repentance," men 
who can and will declare with Peter and John: "We can- 
not but speak the things which we have seen and heard." 
Yes, we need men like Hugh Latimer who dared to re- 
buke a king for sin even when position and life itself were 
at stake. Such men often win, for : 

Tender-hearted stroke a nettle, 
And it stings you for your pains; 

Grasp it like a man of mettle 
And it soft as silk remains. 

Then, too, we should admire the courage of the com- 
monplace, the courage of every-day life. Strange as it 
may seem to some of you such courage is often greater 
than the courage which prompts people to enlist in the 
army or to make some great sacrifice. Little troubles or 
vexations arise and we lose our tempers, perchance our 
religion. Sometimes, like Ahab of old, we lie down on 
the bed with our faces to the wall and pout, for all the 
world like big over-grown babies. And often we can 
not be convinced of our mistakes. We are as obstinate 
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as was the twelfth juryman who held up proceedings for 
five days. "Well, gentlemen," asked the court officer, 
"shall I as usual order twelve dinners?" "Make it," 
replied the foreman, "eleven dinners and a bale of hay." 

No one will deny the vexations, the little things, which 
seem to be the proverbial straws which break the backs 
of a good many camels. But did you ever stop to think 
that your attitude magnifies or minimizes those troubles? 
And so it is all through life. You can surmount your 
troubles. You can overcome your difficulties. 

Listen to some worth-while philosophy from Edmund 
Vance Cook and apply that philosophy in your own life : 

Did you tackle the trouble that came your way, 

With a resolute heart and cheerful? 
Or hide your face from the light of day, 

With a craven soul and fearful? 
Oh, trouble's a ton, or trouble's an ounce, 

Or trouble is what you make it, 
It's not the fact that you're hurt that counts, 

But only, how did you take it. 

You are beaten to earth. Well, what of that? 

Get up with a smiling face. 
It's nothing against you to fall down flat, 

To lie there, that's the disgrace. 
The harder you fall, the higher you bounce, 

Be proud of a blackened eye, 
It's not the fact that you're licked that counts, 

But how did you fight, and why ? 

You are done to the death? Well, what then? 

If you've battled the best you could, 
If you've played your part in the world of men, 

The critic will call it good, 
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For death comes with a crawl, or comes with a pounce, 

And whether he's slow or spry, 
It isn't the fact that you're dead that counts, 

But only how did you die ? 

Any one who lives the every-day life courageously and 
firmly will have the courage to meet the crisis when it 
comes. Wellington, revisiting Eton, said: "There the 
battle of Waterloo was won." 

But what is the courage of the commonplace? It is 
the courage to do our work faithfully each day, to master 
a lesson, to perform an assigned task, to teach a Bible 
class, to lead an Endeavor Society, to talk in public, to 
provide things honest in school and in business, to play 
fair before God and man. It is the courage to shun the 
short cut, the unfair way, the proffered help or available 
aid on examinations, to correct the mistake made in your 
favor. 

The courage of the commonplace thus requires the 
use of the word "Yes". When we are asked to teach 
a Bible class, to strike at sin, to help a friend, to aid 
some worthy cause, we should say "Yes." But the cour- 
age of the commonplace likewise requires the use of the 
word "No." When we are asked to engage in mali- 
cious gossip, to gamble, to drink, or to commit social 
impurity or some other sin, we should say "No." 

That word often requires courage of a high type. A 
young boy at a club refused to gamble. "Perhaps your 
mother doesn't know you are out," sneeringly remarked 
a famous general. "Yes, she knows it, sir," was the 
courageous answer, "and she supposes that I'm in the 
company of gentlemen. Seeing I'm not, I'll go home to 
her." 

Of a similar caliber was an athlete named Forrest 
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Leo Graves, who was serving four young men as a guide 
in northern New England one summer. At lunch one of 
the young men invited Graves to drink from a flask. 
"No, sir, thank you," was the courteous response. The 
other insisted, finally jumping toward the guide with the 
remark: "Now you are bound to try my brandy! I al- 
ways rule." "You can't rule me," was the courageous 
response as he seized the flask and hurled it into the 
stream. Then his clear voice rang out: 

I did it in self-defense. You had no right to tempt 
me. My father was once a rich and honorable man, 
but he died a miserable drunkard, and my mother 
came here to live to keep me away from liquor until 
I should be old enough to take care of myself. I have 
promised her a hundred times I wouldn't taste it, and 
I'd die before I'd break my promise. 

The reckless youth stood as though dazed, then seeing 
his error, frankly apologized. Courage of the stamp 
thus displayed commands the admiration even of the 
tempter. 

Frederick Lawrence Knowles gives us some good ad- 
vice on the courage of tEe common place : 

Fear never won a conquest yet, 

Nor overcame a foe; 
'Tis Courage scales the parapet, 

While cowards flee below, 
When Duty calls, be quick with "Yes;" 

Aspire and serve and pray, 
And know no language but success, 

No future but to-day! 

And so the courage of the commonplace requires 
choice. You by your lives now, day by day, are gaining 
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or losing the courage to do right, to be faithful, to stand 
firmly for some great principle in the crisis time ahead. 
You need courage to live the Christian life, to fulfil your 
obligations to the church of your choice. And if you are 
not a professed Christian you need courage to make the 
most momentous decision of your life. Whenever two 
courses, no matter what they may be, open before you, 
you need the courage to decide between the right one 
and the wrong one. 

Perhaps your decision may cause pain or sorrow. Yet 
in the long run you will gain if you take the right road, 
the path which Christ would have you take. And this 
rule applies in work and in play, in the every-day things 
of life, for the courage of ,the commonplace includes 
courage in war, courage in public life, courage in religious 
life. To me the courage of the commonplace is all- 
inclusive. 

God grant that you may have the courage to choose 
aright at all times ! Listen to the words of a poem from 
Will H. Brown's Poems of Pep and Point for Public 
Speakers : 

The right road is a long road, 
And at times it may be rough; 

But don't leave it for the wrong road, 
That is paved with sham and bluff. 

And don't mistake the smiling 

Of the men who travel there ; 
Or the gold that they are piling, 

As a sign that all is fair. 

For beneath the jewels shining, 
And the pleasures they possess, 

And behind their hours of winning, 
There's a fearful loneliness. 
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Though the road that they are taking 
Seems a splendid thoroughfare, 

Hearts for honest joys are aching, 
And the lives they live are bare. 

There are rough spots in the right road, 
There are dangers grim to face ; 

And it's often not a bright road, 
But it's free from all disgrace. 

And it's lined with friends to love you, 
And its joys are of the best; 

And when stars come out above you, 
With a conscience clear you rest. 
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VII. FAITH THE UPWARD PULL 

One of the questions that comes to mind when a sub- 
ject is announced is the definition of terms. The first 
definition for us to consider is that of faith. In Hebrews 
11:1 we read: "Now faith is the assurance of things 
hoped for, a conviction of things not seen." Faith, to 
me, is more than belief, for it implies action. Yet the 
two terms are often used interchangeably. 

The importance of faith is great. In the Christian 
life faith is absolutely necessary, for we read in Hebrews 
1 1 :6 : "And without faith it is impossible to be well 
pleasing unto him; for he that cometh to God must be- 
lieve that he is, and that he is a rewarder of them that 
seek after him." Paul emphasizes still more that impor- 
tance by such remarks as: "The righteous shall live by 
faith" and "For we walk by faith, not by sight." 

Because faith is important we want to acquire it. 
"How may we obtain faith?" is consequently a vital ques- 
tion. We may obtain faith in self by effort, we may 
obtain faith in others through personal contact, we may 
obtain faith in God by association with active Christians 
and by reading God's Word. In Romans 10 :iy we note ; 
"So belief cometh of hearing and hearing by the word 
of Christ." 

Hebrews 1 1 is a catalogue of examples of faith. Sev- 
eral quotations follow: "By faith Abel offered unto God 
a more excellent sacrifice than Cain," "By faith Enoch 
was translated that he should not see death," "By faith 
Noah, being warned of God concerning things not seen 
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as yet, moved with godly fear, prepared an ark to the 
saving of his house," "By faith Abraham, being tried, 
offered up Isaac," and "By faith Moses, when he was 
grown up, refused to be called the son of Pharaoh's 
daughter, choosing rather to share ill treatment with the 
people of God, than to enjoy the pleasures of sin for 



a season." 



In these quotations we have a manifestation of faith. 
But how, you may wonder, do people reveal their faith 
now? They reveal it by act, by deed, by their daily 
lives, not by their words. Listen to this lengthy quo- 
tation from the practical apostle as he expresses his 
views in James 2:14 25: 

What doth it profit, my brethren, if a man say he 
hath faith, but have not works? Can that faith save 
him? If a brother or sister be naked and in lack of 
daily food, and one of you say unto them, Go in peace, 
be ye warmed and filled ; and yet ye give them not the 
things needful to the body; what doth it profit? Even 
so faith, if it have not works, is dead in itself. Yea, 
a man will say, Thou hast faith, and I have works: 
show me thy faith apart from thy works, and I by my 
works will show thee my faith. Thou believest that 
God is one; thou doest well; the demons also believe, 
and shudder. But wilt thou know, O vain man, that 
faith apart from works is barren? Was not Abraham 
our father justified by works, in that he offered up 
Isaac his son upon the altar? Thou seest that faith 
wrought with his works, and by works was faith made 
perfect; and the scripture was fulfilled which saith, 
And Abraham believed God, and it was reckoned unto 
him for righteousness ; and he was called the friend of 
God. Ye see that by works a man is justified, and not 
only by faith. And in like manner was not also Rahab 
the harlot justified by works, in that she received the 
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messengers, and sent them out another way? For as 
the body apart from the spirit is dead, even so faith 
apart from works is dead. 

Having thus given a scriptural definition for faith 
and having illustrated that faith, we now want to use 
faith in the sense of trust or confidence as applied first 
to self, second in others, and lastly and all-inclusive 
in God. 

By faith in self I do not mean egotism, conscious or 
unconscious, such egotism as prompted the young college 
student to say, as he slipped his arm around his girl: 
"I am not the happiest person in the world, but I am 
next to the happiest one." Nor do I have in mind the 
egotism of the girl who was asked by her history teacher: 
"Can you tell me who came over on the Mayflower?" 
"Certainly," responded the girl, "my ancestors and a few 
other people." Such an attitude is egotistic, conscious 
or otherwise. By faith I do not mean pride. By faith 
in self I merely mean confidence in deciding moral ques- 
tions, the courage to hold to one's convictions in spite 
of opposition, the possession of a backbone rather than 
of a mass of jelly. Even at best hard questions will arise, 
but if we are conscientious we shall decide such questions 
aright, we shall find ourselves in the class described by 
Faber : 

Blest is he who can divine 

Where the real right doth lie 

And dares to take the cause that seems 

Wrong to man's blind-fold eyes. 

For right is right since God is God, 
And right the day must win, 
To doubt would be disloyalty, 
To falter would be sin, 
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And then, too, I mean confidence in one's ability to 
do his work well, to live a useful life, even to succeed 
where others have failed. Paul said, "I can do all things 
through Christ which strengtheneth me." And you and 
I, if we are to accomplish anything worth-while in life, 
must have that faith, that confidence, modest but firm. 
You and I need the sentiment of a poem which appeared 
several years ago in the Union Central Advocate. Listen 
to that sentiment: 

Somebody said that it couldn't be done, 

But he, with a chuckle, replied, 
That maybe it couldn't, but he would be one 

Who wouldn't say so till he tried. 
And so he buckled right in with the trace of a grin 

On his face. If he worried, he hid it, 
He started to sing as he tackled the thing 

That couldn't be done and he did it! 

Somebody scoffed: "Oh, you'll never do that; 

At least, no one ever has done it." 
But he took off his coat and he took off his hat, 

And the first thing we knew he'd begun it; 
With the fift of his chin, and a bit of a grin, 

Without any doubting or quiddit, 
He started to sing as he tackled the thing 

That coudn't be done and he did it! 

There are thousands to tell you it can not be done, 

There are thousands to prophesy failure; 
There are thousands to point out to you, one by one, 

The dangers that wait to assail you ; 
But just buckle in with a bit of a grin, 

Then take off your coat and go to it; 
Just start in to sing as you tackle the thing 

That "can not be done," and you'll do it! 
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We need more than faith in our own ability to live the 
worth-while life; we need confidence in our fellow men. 
Yet at times you and I doubt them, at times you and I 
question their motives, at times you and I think that 
they are trying to wrong us, to take advantage of us. 
And perhaps they are. Still, you and I should have con- 
fidence, should have faith in our fellow men. There is 
much worth-while philosophy for you and for me in this 
sentence from a great showman, Barnum: "I have seen 
a good many people humbugged during my life and have 
been humbugged myself, but I have noticed that more 
people, on the whole, are humbugged by believing in 
nothing than in believing in too much." 

Personally I would rather believe in two individuals 
and be deceived than disbelieve in one and hurt his feel- 
ings and my own by discovering that I had been guilty 
of an injustice. Edgar A. Guest was right when he said: 

When bitterness begins to speak 

Of people that I know 
I turn and gently say, 

"I have not found them so." 
When envy lifts its angry head 

To snarl at friends of mine, 
I never let myself forget 

That I have found them fine. 
I won't believe a man is base 

Or false, whoe'er he be, 
Until the day that I may say 

That he's been false to me. 

And after all is not this world of ours based on faith? 
We meet a man of business at a set hour or we fill a social 
engagement because we think that our business associates 
and our society friends will keep faith with us. We go 
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to the train, the bus, the interurban, the steamer because 
we believe that the makers of schedules will keep them. 
We accept checks because we believe in the integrity of 
the men signing the checks. We work for others because 
we believe that they will pay us our salaries when they 
are due. When members of the business community lose 
confidence in each other, then business depression, crisis, 
or panic comes. Within a week in 1884 three New York 
banks were in major financial difficulties because the dis- 
honesty or low morality of their officials became public 
knowledge. The Panic of 1907 was precipitated because 
on October 21 the National Bank of Commerce an- 
nounced that it would no longer accept for collection the 
checks of the Knickerbocker Trust Company. Men 
threw down their papers, rushed to the bank, and 
struggled to hold their places in the line so that they 
might draw out their money early in the morning. And 
by noon the Knickerbocker Trust Company closed its 
doors. 

Yes, life becomes a hell when we lose confidence in 
business associates, when a friend loses confidence in a 
friend, when a wife no longer trusts her husband, when 
a husband no longer trusts his wife. God grant that you 
and I may have confidence in each other, trust in social 
life, business life, religious life, and in home life 1 

Perhaps we would have more confidence, more trust 
in each other if we would heed the sentiment of a little 
poem from Will H. Brown's Poems of Pep and Point for 
Public Speakers : 

If I knew you and you knew me, 
And each of us could plainly see, 
And with an inner sense divine, 
The meaning of your heart and mine, 
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I'm sure that we would differ less; 
We'd clasp our hands in friendliness; 
Our hearts would pleasantly agree, 
If I knew you and you knew me. 

Most important of all we need faith in the Bible, we 
need faith in God, we need faith in Christ. Given such 
a faith, confidence in self, confidence in fellow men must 
follow. 

God grant that you and I may know Whom to believe ! 
God grant that you and I may heed, "I know whom I 
have believed," that you and I may live with John Oxen- 
ham: 

Not what, but Whom! 

For Christ is more than all the creeds, 

And his full life of gentle deeds 

Shall all the creeds outlive. 
Not what I do believe, but Whom! 

Who walks beside me in the gloom? 

Who shares the burden wearisome? 

Who all the dim way doth illume, 

And bids me look beyond the tomb, 

The larger life to live? 

To develop reasons for believing in God is not nec- 
essary. We accept many things which we have not seen 
or which we do not understand. Few people understand 
completely the telephone, the telegraph, the wireless, but 
they believe in them and they use them. Few people un- 
derstand how food becomes bone, brain, brawn, but all 
continue to eat. Few farmers understand how the tiny 
seeds produce the golden harvest, but they continue to 
sow and to reap. How any real student of Nature can 
deny God is beyond my comprehension. Liebig was once 
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asked if he believed that the grass and flowers grew by 
chemical forces. "No; no more than I could believe that 
the books on botany describing them could grow by mere 
chemical forces," was his reply. The flowers, the grass, 
the trees point to a God. Yes, "there is a God all Na- 
ture cries." Joyce Kilmer expresses the thought in a 
beautiful little poem: 

I think that I shall never see 
A poem lovely as a tree, 

A tree whose hungry mouth is pressed 
Against the earth's sweet flowing breast, 

A tree that looks at God all day 
And lifts her leafy arms to pray, 

A tree that may in summer wear 
A nest of robins in her hair, 

Upon whose bosom snow has lain 
Who intimately lives with rain, 

Poems are made by fools like me 
But only God can make a tree. 

Yes, you and I should know that there is a God and 
that He cares for us. But do we? A young man dis- 
tressed about his soul confided in a friend. That wise 
individual asked: "Did you ever learn to float?" "Yes, 
I did," was the surprised answer. "And did you find it 
easy to learn?" continued the questioner. "Not at first," 
was the response. "What was the difficulty?" asked the 
friend. The young man responded: "Well, the fact was 
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that I could not lie still; I could not believe or realize 
that the water would hold me up without any effort of 
my own, so I always began to struggle, and of course 
down I went at once." "And then?" asked his adviser. 
"Then", replied the youth, "I found that I must give up 
all the struggle, and just rest on the strength of the water 
to bear me up. It was easy enough after that; I was 
able to lie back in the fullest confidence that I should 
never sink." 

Would to God that you and I could have burned into 
our hearts the application made by the wise friend: 

"And is not God's Word more worthy of your trust 
than the changeable sea? He does not bid you wait for 
feelings; He commands you just to rest in Him, to be- 
lieve His word and accept His gift." 

Yes, you and I need that kind of a faith, or the faith 
of the little girl described by a writer in Zion's Watch" 
man. On a beautiful morning in the spring of 1863 a 
passenger train on the Baltimore and Ohio was speeding 
westward. The road was held alternately by Federal 
and Confederate armies and traveling was hazardous 
and unpleasant. The train was late and in an effort to 
make up time the engineer was driving it rapidly around 
curves, over bridges, and across the fields. Many faces 
revealed anxiety. But one little girl was playing serenely 
in the aisle, apparently unafraid. The writer asked her 
why she was not afraid. And she answered: "Some 
mornings I am afraid, but there's no danger this morn- 
ing, for papa is running the engine." 

You and I should not needlessly worry as we journey 
along through life, for our Heavenly Father is in charge. 
God grant that you and I may live the words of Caroline 
A. Mason: 
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Whichever way the wind doth blow, 
Some heart is glad to have it so; 
Then blow it east or blow it west, 
The wind that blows, that wind is best. 

My little craft sails not alone; 
A thousand fleets from every zone 

Are out upon a thousand seas; 

And what for me were favoring breeze 
Might dash another with the shock 
Of doom upon some hidden rock, 

And so I do not dare to pray 
For winds to waft me on my way; 

But leave it to a higher will 

To stay or speed me ; trusting still 
That all is well, and sure that He 
Who launched my bark will sail with me 

Through storm and calm, and will not fail, 

Whatever breezes may prevail, 
To land me, every peril past, 
Within his sheltering heaven at last. 

Then, whatsoever wind doth blow, 
My heart is glad to have it so ; 
And blow it east or blow it west, 
The wind that blows, that wind is best. 

Yet too often our faith is limited. Too often we like 
worry, the opposite of faith. Too many of us are like the 
old lady who worried about misplacing her glasses. A 
son, thinking to lessen her anxieties, bought her three 
pairs exactly alike and said: "Now, mother you will not 
need to worry any more because you will not lose all three 
pairs at the same time." And the mother replied: "Oh, 
dear, I haven't anything to worry about now." 
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Are you like that? Do you enjoy worry? Are you 
sad when you have nothing to worry about? 

God grant that you and I may do as Lincoln advised 
a friend to do, that is, to take all the Bible teachings he 
could on reason and the balance on faith. If we do, we 
shall have the joy, the trust of the little blind child. 
The father was holding the girl when a friend called. 
The friend took the child in his arms and she made no 
outcry. "Aren't you afraid, darling?" asked the father; 
"you don't know who has you." "No," was the reply, 
"but you do." Faith in her father's love had banished 
fear. Faith in God's love will banish our fear, will lift 
us heavenward. 

God grant that you and I may feel the faith in self, 
in others, in God, the faith which pulls us upward ! Listen 
to and make your own the lesson drawn from the little 
blind boy by Helen M. Wilson: 

He stood aside from his playmates, 

His sightless eyes to the sky, 
And the cord in his hand was tightly drawn 

By the kite that flew so high. 

In his big eyes, wondering, beautiful, 

On his pale little, slender face, 
There shone such a rapture, such keen delight, 

That some way it seemed out of place. 

And I could not forbear to pause and ask, 

"My laddie, what pleases you so, 
As you hold your kite in the far-off sky, 

Since its motion you can not know?" 

He turned and smiled as he softly said, 

And his voice with joy was full; 
"I can't just explain but it makes me glad 

When I feel that upward pull." 
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That Upward Pull ! How it comes to us 

In the daily grind of life. 
How it lifts us up and gives us rest 

In the weariness of strife, 

And never an hour may be so sad, 

Nor ever a sky so dull, 
But we may, if we will, reach out and find 

That God-given, Upward Pull. 
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VIII. WANTED OPTIMISTS 

Every one knows what it means to want, to long for, 
to ardently desire something. But judged by actions 
many people do not realize what an optimist is ; nor does 
every one realize the meaning of that other over-worked 
term, pessimist. A few examples may make the terms 
a little clearer. A dreadful flood had occurred in Mis- 
souri. One farmer had lost nearly everything. From 
the roof of his floating house he surveyed the wreckage. 
A neighbor approached and called out from the vantage 
of his boat: "Hello, Bill! Did all your fowls wash 
away?" "Yes," replied Bill, "but the ducks can swim. 
I reckon they're all right." "Peach-trees gone, too, eh?" 
asked the neighbor. "Well, they said the crop would 
be a failure, anyhow," responded Bill. "I see the water 
is way above your windows," continued the neighbor. 
"That's all right, Sam," said the optimist. "Them win- 
ders needed washin' mighty bad, anyhow." On the other 
hand, the baby may have been a pessimist. At any rate 
so thought the sister who, when asked, "I suppose your 
baby sister cries some?" replied: "Cries, why she just 
seems to look on the dark side of things all the time." 

Yes, an optimist, according to our lexicographers, is a 
person who looks on the bright side of things; a pes- 
simist is one who looks on the gloomy, grouchy side. Are 
you an optimist or a pessimist ? In the words of another : 

If you are on the Grouchy Track, 
Get a transfer. 

Just take a Happy Special back- 
Get a transfer. 
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Jump on the train and pull the rope 
That lands you at the station Hope 
Get a transfer. 

Yet I wonder if there is not a deeper meaning to the 
terms? To me optimism means faith faith in self, 
faith in others, faith in God; pessimism means doubt 
doubt in self, doubt in others, doubt in God. Did you 
ever stop to think that when you worry needlessly about 
food, clothing, social affairs, home, the welfare of loved 
ones, religious work, and yes, your own personal salva- 
tion, you are showing a lack of faith in God? You re- 
veal a lack of trust in the Master, who declared in Mat- 
thew 6:25-34: 

Therefore, I say unto you, Be not anxious for your 
life, what ye shall eat, or what ye shall drink; nor yet 
for your body, what ye shall put on. Is not the life 
more than the food, and the body than the raiment? 
Behold the birds of the heaven, that they sow not, 
neither do they reap, nor gather into barns; and your 
heavenly Father feedeth them. Are not ye of much 
more value than they? And which of you by being 
anxious can add one cubit unto the measure of his life? 
And why are ye anxious concerning raiment? Con- 
sider the lilies of the field, how they grow; they toil 
not, neither do they spin : yet I say unto you, that even 
Solomon in all his glory was not arrayed like one of 
these. But if God doth so clothe the grass of the 
field, which to-day is, and to-morrow is cast into the 
oven, shall he not much more clothe you, O ye of little 
faith? Be not therefore anxious, saying, What shall 
we eat? or, What shall we drink? or, Wherewithal 
shall we be clothed? For after all these things do 
the Gentiles seek; for your heavenly Father knoweth 
that ye have need of all these things. But seek ye 
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first his kingdom, and his righteousness ; and all these 
things shall be added unto you. Be not therefore 
anxious for the morrow: for the morrow will be 
anxious for itself. Sufficient unto the day is the evil 
thereof. 

Mark Guy Pearse must have had this famous passage 
in mind when he wrote for the Christian Endeavor 
World: 

Don't you trouble trouble till trouble troubles you. 
Don't you look for trouble; let trouble look for you. 
Who f eareth hath forsaken the heavenly Father's side ; 
What He hath undertaken He surely will provide. 

The very birds reprove thee with all their happy song; 
The very flowers teach thee that fretting is a wrong, 
"Cheer up," the sparrow chirpeth; "Thy Father 

feedeth me; 
Think how much He eareth, oh, lonely child for thee." 

"Fear not," the flowers whisper; "since thus He hath 

arrayed 

The buttercup and daisy, how canst thou be afraid?" 
Then don't you trouble trouble till trouble troubles 

you; 
You'll only double trouble, and trouble others too. 

But it is one thing to talk about optimism, and it is 
another thing to practice it. How may this desired at- 
titude be obtained? How may it be retained? I know 
of no other ways than by association with the cheerful, 
by the development of the prayer life, by the study of 
God's Word, and by the practice of helpfulness. Two 
short stanzas from the New York Times emphasize the 
last point: 
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Are you almost disgusted with life, little man? 

I'll tell you a wonderful trick, 
It will bring you contentment if anything can 

"Do something for somebody, quick 1" 

Are you awfully tired of play, little girl, 

Weary, discouraged and sick? 
I'll tell you the loveliest game in the world 

"Do something for somebody, quick 1" 

Anything which strengthens our faith will increase our 
cheerfulness, our optimism; anything which undermines 
our faith will lessen our optimism, will urge us toward 
pessimism. 

Too many people look upon the Bible characters as 
pessimists. Too many people think of doubting Thomas 
rather than of Philip who took the Greeks to Christ, or 
of Peter, the happy impulsive worker, or of Paul who 
declared with happy faith, "I can do all things through 
Christ which strengthened me." Too many people 
think of the dark side of Christ's life and ignore the 
happy side. They forget that little children who object 
to gloomy countenances climbed into His arms and lap, 
they forget that He transformed mourners into rejoicers, 
they overlook the fact that He attended wedding feasts 
and changed sorrow to joy by replenishing dwindling 
refreshments. 

Yes, the Master looked on the bright side. And so 
should you and I. We have troubles, of course. But 
so do other people. By helping them we lessen our own 
troubles. God grant that we may pray, that we may 
study the Word, that we may secure heavenly guidance, 
that we may persist in right living! Listen to the ad- 
vice of a little poem from the Northwestern Christian 
Advocate: 
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Does the way seem dark and long? Travel on! 
In thy heart is there no song? Travel onl 

Just beyond the sky is bright ; 

Just beyond is love and light ; 
Just beyond there is no night. Travel on ! 

Do thy hope and courage fail ? Travel on I 
Seems thy life of no avail? Travel on! 

Just beyond are fields elysian; 

Just beyond is faith's bright vision; 
Just beyond is hope's fruition. Travel on ! 

Yes, we should have faith, we should follow Christ's 
example, we should look on the bright side. What the 
world needs to-day is people of faith, people of confi- 
dence, optimists. And these people must be foul-weather 
as well as fair-weather optimists. Heed the immortal 
words of Frank L. Stanton : 

If you strike a thorn or rose 

Keep a Goin'! 
If it hails or if it snows 

Keep a Goin' I 

Tain't no use to sit and whine 
When the fish ain't on your line 
Bait your hook and keep on tryin' 

Keep a Goin'! 

If the weather kills your crop 

Keep a Goin'! 
When you tumble from the top 

Keep a Goin'! 

S'pose you're out of every dime 
Gettin' broke ain't any crime 
Tell the world you're feelin' prime 

Keep a Goin'! 
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When it looks like all is up 

Keep a Goin'l 
Drain the sweetness from the cup 

Keep a Goin'l 

See the wild birds on the wing 
Hear the bells that sweetly ring 
When you feel like sighin' sing, 

Keep a Coin' 1 

God give us the faith to show our optimism, our 
cheerfulness in time of trouble, to see at all times the 
bright side as did a certain good old lady. To her the 
vicar said: "Amid all your troubles, Mrs. Abbot I am 
pleased to see that your gratitude to Providence does not 
fail." "No, sir," she replied; "rheumatism is bad, but 
I thank heaven I still have a back to have it in." We 
do not want rheumatism, but we do want optimism and 
we want it not in our back alone but in all the fiber of 
our being, in all the activities of our life home, school, 
business, society, and religion. 

And what better place is there for the practice of op- 
timism than in the home. Altogether too often you and 
I conceive of home as a place to air our grievances, to 
find fault, to show the bad side of our natures. To the 
children, perhaps, too many homes are like the one sug- 
gested in the Baltimore Sun. Said a stranger : "Say, boy, 
somebody told me I would find a spanking team in this 
neighborhood. Do you know where they are?" "In 
our house, mister. They're pa and ma," replied the boy. 
Yes, girls and boys often find the home a place to be 
shunned. And the shunning is not always due to mis- 
treatment; it may be due to constant grumbling. At 
times children are refused permission to bring their 
friends to their homes lest the furniture be marred or 
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mother get a headache or father be interrupted in his 
reading. To some children mother always seems to 
have a headache or father is always reading when he is 
at home. What faith or optimism can a child develop 
in such a home? Then too often, also, the parents say 
sharp things to each other. For example, Mr. Meekins 
remarked: "Every time the baby looks into my face he 
smiles." "Well," replied his wife, "it may not be ex- 
actly polite, but it shows he has a sense of humor." One 
day Johnny asked: "Pa, why does a man have an Adam's 
apple?" "It was given to him," responded the father, 
"to remind him of the day he got it in the neck, my son." 
Why are such stories told? Why is the home attacked? 
Partly because we need a change in attitude toward our 
homes and in our thinking concerning home. We should 
look upon the home as the happiest place on earth. All 
of us should be cheerful, optimistic. No higher tribute 
can be paid to anyone than: "She made home happy," 
or "He made home happy." And for all who would do 
that optimism is necessary. Overlook the bad, if pos- 
sible. Consider this advice from Tinsley's Magazine: 

There's many a trouble would break like a bubble, 

And into the waters of Lethe depart, 
Did we not rehearse it, and tenderly nurse it, 

And give it a permanent place in the heart. 

There's many a sorrow would vanish to-morrow, 
Were we but willing to furnish the wings; 

So sadly intruding, and quietly brooding, 
It hatches out all sorts of horrible things. 

Resolved to be merry, all worry to ferry, 

Across the tamed waters that make us forget, 

And no longer fearful, but happy and cheerful, 
We feel life has much that's worth living for yet. 
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So, too, optimism is needed in the schoolroom. One 
grumbler about the length of a lesson or the attitude of 
a teacher may ruin the morale of an entire school unless 
opposed to the deadly pessimism is the contagion of op- 
timism. God send us more joyful pupils and teachers! 
How the twinkling eyes and the merry smile help! I 
have had many unforgetable pupils, among the number 
a little girl named Erma. Many a time I seemed near 
a needless explosion, but a glance in the direction of 
those twinkling eyes and smiling lips averted trouble. 
God give us more pupils of that type! God help us 
teachers to contract and retain forever the contagion of 
good cheer! Listen to the words of another: 

When a smile's back there in the twinkling eye 
And you feel its flash as you pass along, 
When a smile way down in the warm heart lies, 
And it springs to your lips till they wake in song, 
Oh then is the world all right, all right, 
And the roses seem to grow for you and yours 
All the bright day long wherever you happen to go. 

When a smile's down there in the deeps of life, 

And it warms and wreathes your face, 

Oh, then, there is balm for the daily strife 

And the world is an all right place, 

For a smile helps so with its magic touch, 

Its lovely and golden ray to help us along who are 

tired o'er much, 
In the duties that dot the day. 

When a smile shows through all the pain you feel, 
All the sorrow and aching and tears, 
Oh, then, there is balm for the worry and care 
And the patient trust of the years, 
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And you lift your head till the shadows flee 

And the street and office seem a path and a palace to 

lead you on, 
To the golden region of dreams. 

In business, also, we need optimism. The good sales- 
man is not the one whose countenance bespeaks funeral 
gloom; the good salesman is the one whose face speaks 
cheerfulness, happiness. The mayor of Salem, Massa- 
chusetts, asked the police to be more courteous, to salute 
each other, and to smile when they met. A writer in the 
Christian Endeavor World thus commented on the order : 

This strikes one as comical. But one would better 
smile to order than not at all. A sour visage is a 
public calamity, especially when large numbers of per- 
sons are obliged to look at it. For a railroad con- 
ductor, a station gateman, a policeman or an elevator 
man to wear a forbidding countenance is almost a sin. 
His face amounts to assault and battery on the feelings 
of the spectators. 

And for the individual himself such a face often means 
failure in life. Do you like to trade with people of for- 
bidding countenances, of funeral visage? Personally, I 
would rather give a little bit more for an article in a 
store which employed clerks whose countenances be- 
spoke cheer. And why? Optimism, like pessimism, is 
contagious. It influences the outlook on life. I want 
to see the bright side. And I think that I am normal. 
Employers want to satisfy the public; hence gloomy 
clerks are likely to lose their positions. In the words of 
another in Will H. Brown's Poems of Pep and Point for 
Public Speakers: 
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The man who wins is the man who goes 

Ahead with his work each day; 
Who's never struck by his adverse luck 

But makes of his labors play; 
From early dawn he will toil right on, 

And know that the world's all right, 
And he sings a song as he goes along, 

For it sharpens his appetite. 

The man who wins is the man who smiles 

And sees that the sky is blue; 
He is always there with a great big share 

Of smiles and of sunshine, too ; 
He never growls, and he never howls 

That the world is out of gear 
But he meets the shocks and the jealous knocks 

With a great, broad smile of cheer. 

In society likewise we need to show the cheerful op- 
timistic spirit. Did you ever have as a partner in some 
game or at supper an individual who liked to air his 
troubles, one who seemed to have lost everything worth- 
while in life? If so, did you like your partner? Say, 
how did your partner like you? In society perhaps we 
come nearer to the optimistic spirit than at any other 
time, but we still have room for improvement. Even 
there things go wrong. Even there troubles arise. And 
thus we need the cheerful optimism of two old friends 
Wood and Stone. Meeting in a public place one day 
Wood said to Stone: "Good morning, Mr. Stone. How 
are Mrs. Stone and all the little pebbles?" "Very well, 
thank you," was the reply, "but how are Mrs. Wood and 
all the little splinters?" Perhaps such joking among 
friends enlivens things. Certainly it is far better than 
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gloom, than pessimism. In social intercourse and at all 
times we should say with Charles Henry Chesley : 

I count it best, when things go wrong, 
To hum a tune and sing a song; 
A heavy heart means sure defeat, 
But joy is victory replete. 

If skies are cloudy, count the gain, 

New life depends upon the rain; 

The cuckoo carols loud and long 

When clouds hang low and things go wrong. 

When things go wrong, remember then 
The happy heart has strength of ten; 
Forget the sorrow, sing a song 
It makes all right when things seem wrong. 

In the last place, I want to emphasize the need of 
cheerfulness, of optimism in the church. People live in 
families, go to school, engage in business, and have social 
intercourse of necessity. But such is not the case in 
church work. Many people seldom darken the church 
doors. Why? Partly because of the funeral gloom, the 
icy atmosphere, the long visages of God's sinners whose 
lips say, "God will take care of his own," but whose 
countenances give the lie to their professions. The chil- 
dren of God have a better right to a legitimate good 
time here and now than anyone else under the shining 
sun. The church should be the headquarters for social 
events. Legitimate amusements should be supplied as a 
means of winning young people to Christ and of hold- 
ing them for Him. 

May God hasten the day when the church will be a 
greater center of our social life than it now is, when all 
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of us will sing with new meaning and new fervor those 
words of Timothy D wight : 

I love Thy Kingdom, Lord, The house of Thine abode, 
The church our blest Redeemer saved With His own 

precious blood; 
I love Thy church, O God, Her walls before Thee 

stand, 
Dear as the apple of Thine eye, And graven on Thy 

hand. 

For her my tears shall fall, For her my prayers ascend ; 
To her my cares and toils be given, Till toils and cares 

shall end 

Beyond my highest joy, I prize her heavenly ways, 
Her sweet communion, solemn vows, Her hymns of 

love and praise. 

Jesus, Thou Friend divine, Our Saviour and our King, 
Thy hand from every snare and foe, Shall great 

deliverance bring, 

Sure as Thy truth shall last, To Zion shall be given 
The brightest glories earth can yield, And brighter 

bliss of heaven. 

We, you and I, need the faith that will see the bright 
side in the home, in the school, in business, in society, 
and in religion. Especially does the church need op- 
timists, boosters. Especially does it need men and 
women, boys and girls who know that a hammer will 
not saw wood, who possess the optimism that is con- 
tagious and uplifting, who have the faith to boost all 
worth-while undertakings at all times. Such individuals 
are the ones who win in life. 

Oh, heed the words of another in Will H. Brown's 
oft-quoted book and be an optimistic booster : 
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Boost and the world boosts with you, 

Knock and you're on the shelf, 
For the booster gets sick of the man who kicks 

And wishes he'd kick himself. 

Boost when the sun is shining, 

Boost when it starts to rain, 
If you happen to fall, don't lie there and bawl, 

But get up and boost again. 

Boost for the Church's advancement, 

Boost for the things sublime, 
For the chap that's found on the topmost round 

Is the booster every time. 
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IX. PRAYER "THE CHRISTIAN'S 
VITAL BREATH" 

Prayer is talking with God, communing with Him. 
James Montgomery declares : 

Prayer is the soul's sincere desire, 

Uttered or unexpressed 
The motion of a hidden fire 

That kindles in the breast. 

Prayer is the burthen of a sigh, 

The falling of a tear 
The upward glancing of an eye, 

When none but God is near. 

Prayer is the simplest form of speech 

That infant lips can try 
Prayer the sublimest strains that reach 

The majesty on high. 

Prayer is the contrite sinner's voice, 

Returning from his ways, 
While angels in their songs rejoice, 

And cry, "Behold! He prays!" 

Prayer is the Christian's vital breath 

The Christian's native air- 
His watchword at the gates of death 

He enters heaven with prayer. 

The saints in prayer appear as one 

In words and deed and mind, 
Where with the Father and the Son 

Sweet fellowship they find. 
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Nor prayer is made by man alone 

The holy spirit pleads 
And Jesus, on the eternal throne, 

For sinners intercedes. 

O Thou by whom we come to God 
The Life, the Truth, the Way! 

The path of prayer Thyself hast trod ; 
Lord, teach us how to pray. 

But prayer is more than desire. Prayer is made in 
intelligible statements. Jesus gave his disciples the form 
of words as we note in Matthew 6 :9-i3- Hannah spoke 
in her heart, but her lips moved in prayer as we read in 
i Samuel 1:12-17. We must do more than desire; we 
must ask God in intelligible statements for the object 
of our desires. 

"What position shall we assume when we pray?" you 
may ask. Many people talk and write much about the 
proper position in prayer, but the position makes little 
difference. Daniel prayed on bended knees as we read in 
Daniel 6. The publican prayed with bowed head as we 
note in Luke 18:13. Hezekiah prayed on his bed with 
his face to the wall as we read in 2 Kings 20 :2. Christ 
in the Garden prayed while in a prostrate position as we 
note in Matthew 26:39. Not the position, but the spirit 
is the important thing in prayer. 

Prayer is universal. People in all stages of the world's 
history have prayed. Prayer may be directed toward in- 
animate objects; it may be directed toward sacred animals. 
But no matter to whom addressed or how expressed, as 
the sacrifice of children in the worship of ancient times 
or by the tossing of babies to the crocodiles of the Gan- 
ges River, prayer is universal. Everywhere it ascends 
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in praise of or in supplication to some being regarded as 
higher than self. As some one has said : 

Search through the world we still shall find 
That wide as spreads the ambient air, 
The common language of mankind 
In peril, want, or woe is prayer. 

Prayer is not alone universal; it is reasonable despite 
the fact that some people claim that they cannot believe 
in anything that they do not understand. Are such people 
honest? They plant grain, drink water, eat food, and 
take medicine at various times, but they do not fully 
understand how the desired results are obtained. They 
use the telephone, the telegraph, and the various trans- 
portation facilities, but they do not understand them 
fully. They believe in wireless telegraphy, but they do 
not completely understand it. Some years ago, for ex- 
ample, the passengers on a boat heard clearly the strains 
of "God Save the King." No other boat was in sight, 
and later they learned that the music came from a vessel 
two hundred miles away. And to-day we talk across 
the seas. We understand not completely the process, 
but we get results. We understand not completely how 
God answers prayer, but we get results. Test out prayer. 
That is the only way to tell. You test other things. 
Why not test prayer? Listen to the words of another, 
one who has been fair enough to give prayer a test : 

In vain the wise philosopher 
Points out to me my fabric's flaws, 
In vain the scientist avers, 
All things are controlled by laws, 
My life hath taught me day by day, 
That it availeth much to pray. 
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Prayer marks man off from the dumb animals. Surely 
you regard yourself as superior to the horse, the cow, 
the sheep, the goat, or the hog 1 Surely what man is and 
more to the dumb beast something, I prefer to call it 
God, is to man! Reasonable to me is the belief that a 
higher power than man answers our needs as we answer 
the needs of the dumb animals. Listen to Alfred Tenny- 
son's comment on prayer in Idylls of the King: 

Pray for my soul. More things are wrought by prayer 
Than this world dreams of. Wherefore let thy voice 
Rise like a fountain for me night and day, 
For what are men better than sheep or goats 
That nourish a blind life within the brain, 
If knowing God, they lift not hands of prayer 
Both for themselves and those who call them friends? 
For so the whole round earth is every way 
Bound by gold chains about the feet of God. 

Numerous examples of prayer come to mind. In 
Genesis 18 122-32 we have Abraham's intercessory prayer 
for Sodom. In Daniel 6 we see the prophet praying 
despite the king's decree and in Daniel 9 we note how 
he confesses his sins and prays for the restoration of Je- 
rusalem. Christ's life is an example of constant prayer. 
As we note in Luke 6:12 He prayed all night before He 
called his desciples. From Matthew 14:23 we find that 
after feeding the five thousand He went up in the mount 
to pray. In Luke 9 129 we find that He prayed on the 
Mount of Transfiguration. In Luke 22 142 we read that 
anguished petition: "Father, if thou be willing, remove 
this cup from me: nevertheless not my will, but thine, 
be done." 

If the great Bible characters needed prayer, if Christ 
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needed prayer, how can man avoid that need? The 
world's great have confessed the need. Cromwell and 
his men prayed. Washington at Valley Forge prayed. 
Lincoln in the trying days of the early sixties often car- 
ried his burdens to God in prayer. Stonewall Jackson, 
one of the greatest of the Confederate leaders, was a 
man of prayer. Gladstone during the days of England's 
troubles prayed. Queen Victoria was a woman of prayer. 
Woodrow Wilson often petitioned God during the dark 
days of the World War. Marshal Foch prayed when 
the German invasion threatened Paris. 

Yes, the great men of the Bible and the great men of 
history have been men of prayer. If they needed prayer, 
how much more do you and I need prayer 1 Remember 
the words of the inspired writer: "Let him that thinketh 
he standeth take heed lest he fall." Listen to Christ's 
words to the drowsy disciples in the Garden, Matthew 
26:41 : "Watch and pray, that ye enter not into tempta- 
tion: the spirit indeed is willing, but the flesh is weak." 
Oh, how much you and I miss when we fail to pray I 
Listen to the words of another, a Christian poet : 

If I could only surely know 

That all those things which pain me so 

Were noticed by my Lord, 

The pang that cuts me like a knife, 

The noise, the weariness, the strife, 

What peace it would afford ! 

I wonder if He really shares 

In all my little human cares, - 

If He who guides through endless space 

Each blazing planet in its place 

Can have the condescending grace 

To mind these petty things?" 
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It seems to me, if sure of this, 

Blent with each ill 

Would come such bliss 

That I might covet pain 

And deem whatever brought to me 

The loving thought of deity, 

Or sense of Christ's sweet sympathy 

Not loss, but richest gain. 

Dear Lord, my heart hath not a doubt 

But Thou dost compass me about 

With sympathy divine, 

The love for me once crucified, 

Is not the love to leave my side, 

But ever waiteth to divide 

Each smallest care of mine. 

The strongest church members everywhere are those 
who pray. Prayer is an absolute essential of the Chris- 
tian life. The church which does not cultivate the prayer 
life will never become a power in the community, will 
never send out leaders, will never evangelize. It will 
slowly waste away and eventually die. And so, too, the 
individual church member who neglects prayer will shrivel 
up, shrink away from his duties, and eventually drop 
out of work. 

How do you rank in the prayer life? Ponder on the 
sentiment of this song : 

Ere you left your room this morning, 

Did you think to pray? 
In the name of Christ, our Saviour, 
Did you sue for loving favor 

As a shield to-day? 

When you met with great temptation, 
Did you think to pray? 
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By his dying love and merit, 
Did you claim the Holy spirit, 
As your Guide and stay? 

When your heart was filled with anger, 

Did you think to pray? 
Did you plead for grace, my brother, 
That you might forgive another 

Who had crossed your way? 

When sore trials came upon you, 

Did you think to pray? 
When your soul was bowed in sorrow, 
Balm of Gilead did you borrow 

At the gates of day? 

Oh, how praying rests the weary I 
Prayer will change the night to day; 
So when life seems dark and dreary 
Don't forget to pray. 

Let us note eight characteristics of acceptable prayer. 
In the first place, prayer must be directed to God, in the 
name of Christ. In Luke 11:2 we notice : "Our father, 
Hallowed be thy name" and in John 16:23 we read: 
"If ye shall ask anything of the Father he will give it 
you in my name." 

In the second place, prayer must be humble. J. V. 
Coombs once wrote something to this effect: "Humility, 
the fairest flower that blooms in paradise, is so frail and 
delicate that it can not look at itself and live." The 
comment of Jesus should be burned into the very fiber of 
our being. Listen to His words in Luke 18 :io-i4: 

Two men went into the temple to pray, the one a 
Pharisee, and the other a publican. The Pharisee 
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stood and prayed thus with himself, God, I thank thee, 
that I am not as the rest of men, extortioners, unjust, 
adulterers, or even as this publican. I fast twice in 
the week; I give tithes of all that I get. But the pub- 
lican, standing afar off, would not lift up so much as 
his eyes unto heaven, but smote his breast, saying, God 
be thou merciful to me a sinner. I say unto you, This 
man went down to his house justified rather than the 
other: for every one that exalteth himself shall be 
humbled; but he that humbleth himself shall be ex- 
alted. 

Prayer, in the third place, should be persistent. Re- 
call to mind Christ's reference in Luke 1 1 15-10 to the 
friend who came at night to borrow bread and in Luke 
1 8 :i-5 to the widow petitioning the unjust judge. Think 
of that persistent, heart-wracking cry of John Knox: 
"Oh, God, give me Scotland or I die." Time after time 
a boy applied for a position in a machine shop. Wearied 
by his importunity one of the bosses said : "For goodness 
sake give that Wollerton boy a job; he really wants to 
be a machinist." A boy was anxious to secure a watch. 
His requests led his parents to forbid him to mention 
watch under penalty of a thrashing. Because the family 
had the good practice of quoting scripture at meals the 
boy won. When his turn came he quoted : "What I say 
unto you I say unto all, 'Watch'." If God's children 
were as persistent in prayer as were the friend, the 
widow, John Knox, the Wollerton boy, or the youngster 
who wanted a watch, more people would believe in prayer. 

Yet prayer should be, in the fourth place, free from 
vain repetitions, from vain display. Nothing like the 
prayer-wheels of the Buddhist should be employed by the 
Christian. Listen to Christ's words in Matthew 6 :5-8 : 
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And when ye pray, ye shall not be as the hypocrites : 
for they love to stand and pray in the synagogues and 
in the corners of the streets, that they may be seen of 
men. Verily I say unto you, They have received their 
reward. But thou, when thou prayest, enter into thine 
inner chamber, and having shut thy door, pray to thy 
Father who is in secret, and thy Father who seeth in 
secret, shall recompense thee. And in praying use not 
vain repetitions, as the Gentiles do: for they think that 
they shall be heard for their much speaking. Be not 
therefore like unto them: for your Father knoweth 
what things ye have need of, before ye ask him. 

A fifth characteristic of prayer is that it must come 
from a pure heart. The Holy Spirit through the Beloved 
Apostle says, John 9:31 : "We know that God heareth 
not sinners : but, if any man be a worshipper of God, and 
do his will, him he heareth." 

Then, too, in the sixth place prayer must be made in 
faith. Listen to Jesus in Mark 11:24: "Therefore I 
say unto you, all things whatsoever ye pray and ask for, 
believe that ye receive them, and ye shall have them." 

So closely connected with faith that Mark gives it in 
the next verse is a seventh characteristic of prayer, a 
forgiving spirit: "And whensoever ye stand praying, for- 
give, if ye have aught against any one ; that your Father 
also who is in heaven may forgive you your trespasses." 
Remember the words of Stephen, the first Christian 
martyr: "Lord, lay not this sin to their charge." Con- 
sider the words of Christ on the cross, Luke 23:34: 
"Father, forgive them; for they know not what they do." 
Of course, forgiveness is a difficult thing to practice. I 
know that as well as you. But as we grow in Christian 
grace forgiveness becomes easy. Remember that you 
have no promise of forgiveness for your own sins unless 
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you forgive those who sin against you. Remember that 
every time you pray the Lord's prayer you say, "Forgive 
us our trespasses as we forgive those who trespass against 
us." Yet many a nominal church member questions the 
thought that God holds a grudge against him if he holds 
one against his neighbor. Acceptable prayer can come 
only from those who have forgiving spirits. 

The last characteristic of acceptable prayer to which 
we care to turn our attention is unselfishness. Prayer 
should not be limited to members of the immediate fam- 
ily circle or to friends; it should extend to others who 
are striving to do God's work, to the needy everywhere. 
In i Samuel 7 :5 we hear the great prophet praying for 
Israel at Mizpah and in i Samuel 12:23 we near tne 
noble sentiment: "God forbid that I should sin against 
Jehovah by ceasing to pray for you." In Daniel 9 we 
read the prophet's prayer for Jerusalem and in Genesis 
1 8 we find Abraham's marvelously persistent intercessory 
prayer for Sodom. Christ prayed for his disciples and 
for us as we read in John 17. 

God grant that we may be unselfish in our prayers! 
God grant that we may pray for others ! God grant that 
we may live the unselfish life ! God grant that we may 
burn into our very lives the sentiment of this song by 
Charles D. Meigs : 

Lord, help me live from day to day, 
In such a self-forgetful way, 
That even when I kneel to pray, 
My prayer shall be for Others. 

Help me in all the work I do, 
To ever be sincere and true, 
And know that all I do for you, 
Must needs be done for Others. 
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Let Self be crucified and slain, 
And buried deep, nor rise again; 
And may all efforts be in vain 
Unless they be for Others. 

And when my work on earth is done, 
And my new work in heav'n's begun, 
May I forget the crown I've won 
While thinking still of Others. 

Others, Lord, yes, Others, 
Let this my motto be, 
Help me to live for Others, 
That I may live like Thee. 

Having defined prayer, considered position in prayer, 
discussed the universality and reasonableness of prayer, 
given examples of prayer, pointed out our need for 
prayer, and considered some characteristics of acceptable 
prayer, we turn in the last place to the power of prayer. 
God does answer prayer. There may be delay, but sooner 
or later the answer comes. Delay is not necessarily de- 
nial. In the words of another : 

It may not be my time, 
It may not be thy time, 
And yet in His own time 
The Lord will provide. 

It may not be my way, 
It may not be thy way, 
And yet in His own way 
The Lord will provide. 

Some professed Christians fail to realize that "No" 
as well as "Yes" is an answer. God withholds the yes 
many times because the thing we a-sk for is not good for 
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us, or would do us actual harm. In a Pullman compart- 
ment were a society woman, a worried nurse, and a spoilt 
youngster. The woman was reading. The nurse was 
trying to keep the little fellow from getting something. 
The mother said, "Let him have it." The nurse ob- 
jected, "But he . . ." The mother interrupted, "Let 
him have it, I said." Again the nurse tried to speak, 
"But he . . .'* and a third time the angry woman yelled, 
"Let him have it, I said, you dumbbell." A loud cry fol- 
lowed. He had it a hornet. And at times professed 
Christians ask for things worse than hornets. 

But prayer does change things. Prayer does help. 
Listen to the practical apostle in James 5:16-18: 

Confess therefore your sins one to another, and 
pray one for another that ye may be healed. The 
supplication of a righteous man availeth much in its 
working. Elijah was a man of like passions with us, 
and he prayed fervently that it might not rain; and 
it rained not on the earth for three years and six 
months. And he prayed again, and the heaven gave 
rain and the earth brought forth her fruit. 

On August 20, 1864 fourteen inmates of Anderson- 
ville Prison prayed to God to send them water, for the 
near-by stream was fearfully polluted. A spring appeared 
from outside the wall and ran through the prison. At 
Harda, India, Dr. C. S. Durand worked for months to 
secure a plot of land for a hospital and failed. Utterly 
discouraged he told the Lord that if He wanted a hos- 
pital in Harda He must furnish the land. The next 
morning a man called on Dr. Durand and offered the 
land. Pastor Gossner, according to Robert E. Speer, 
sent 144 missionaries to the foreign field, and never had 
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less than twenty people dependent upon him for support. 
A sentence from a funeral address read over his grave 
explains his power : 

He prayed up the walls of a hospital and the hearts 
of the nurses; he prayed mission stations into being 
and missionaries into faith; he prayed open the hearts 
of the rich, and gold from the distant lands. / 

Truly "more things are wrought by prayer than this 
world dreams of." Consider that monument of in- 
creasing usefulness to the life of Ashley S. Johnson, the 
great college at Kimberlin Heights, Tennessee. Read 
Alva Ross Brown's Standing on the Promises. Ponder 
over Johnson's message : 

I challenge this generation with one proposition, 
and that is this: God has heard and answered my 
prayers, does hear and answer my prayers, and will 
hear and answer my prayers. I submit this as a justi- 
fication of my own personal life; I submit it to the 
generations to come as to what men shall think of me 
when the grave closes upon me. 

Practice the "Quiet Hour" of Bible study, meditation, 
and prayer. Oh, give prayer a larger place in your life ! 
Oh, live a life of prayer! It will make you a vital, up- 
lifting power in your community, for prayer is the Chris- 
tian's "vital breath." And prayer will be answered. 
Ponder well these words of Eliza M. Hickok: 

I know not by what methods rare, 
But this I know, God answers prayer. 
I know not when he sends the word 
That tells us fervent prayer is heard. 
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I know it cometh soon or late; 
Therefore we need to pray and wait. 
I know not if the blessing sought 
Will come in just the guise I thought. 
I leave my prayers with him alone 
Whose will is wiser than my own. 
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X. THE POWER THAT CONTROLS THE 

WORLD 

Among the numerous ideas advanced on a subject of 
this sort is the thought that pleasure controls the world. 
Holders of this doctrine pervert the teachings of Epi- 
curus into, "Eat, drink and be merry, for to-morrow you 
may die." Life to them is a whirl of card parties, dances, 
movies, theaters, or what not. Yet even before old age 
approaches, even before death comes, they realize that 
they have chosen amiss, that something worth-while is 
missing. Vaguely too often, but surely, nevertheless, 
they perceive the truth of these lines : 

I walked a mile with Pleasure; 

She chatted all the way, 
But left me none the wiser 

For all she had to say. 
I walked a mile with Sorrow, 

And ne'er a word said she ; 
But, oh ! the things I learned from her, 

When Sorrow walked with me. 

A second group of people believes that the power 
which dominates the world is the desire for fame or even 
notoriety. And few can or do distinguish between the 
two. People want to be talked about; they want to be 
admired. This desire for comment is one of the causes 
for absurd styles in dress. It is one of the causes of un- 
conventional or questionable acts. Many people go far 
in an effort to acquire that fame. Some women long for 
the cutest dogs, the fastest automobiles, or the loudest 
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dresses. Some aspire to the reputation of being the best 
card players, the most graceful dancers, and the most 
popular hostesses. Some men want the largest houses 
or the best game of golf in the local club ; others long for 
the best hunting dogs or the highest-priced automobiles. 
Fame, however, is a transitory thing. Once attained, un- 
less it be of the Christian type through service, it will 
be found unworthy of the price paid and "nothing but 
leaves." Listen to and heed the words of Lucy E. 
Akerman : 

Nothing but leaves; the spirit grieves 

Over a wasted life ; 
Sin committed while conscience slept, 

Promises made, but never kept, 
Hatred, battle, and strife; 

Nothing but leaves ! 

Nothing but leaves ; no garned sheaves 

Of life's fair, ripened grain; 
Words, idle words, for earnest deeds; 

We sow our seeds lo I tares and weeds I 
We reap, with toil and pain, 

Nothing but leaves ! 

Nothing but leaves; memory weaves 

No veil to screen the past ; 
As we retrace our weary way, 

Counting each lost and misspent day, 
We find, sadly, at last, 

Nothing but leaves ! 

And shall we meet the Master so, 

Bearing our withered leaves? 
The Saviour looks for perfect fruit, 

We stand before Him, humbled, mute ; 
Waiting the words he breathes, 

"Nothing but leaves." 
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A third group of people believes that the power which 
controls the world is eloquence. Yes, eloquence is 
mighty. By it Pericles saved the beautiful and talented 
Aspasia. By it Demosthenes aroused Greece against 
Philip of Macedon. By it Cicero impeached a Verres. 
By it Gladstone and Disraeli moved England as few 
people have done. By it Patrick Henry, Henry Clay, 
and Daniel Webster thrilled thousands and Secured 
dozens of Congressional votes. By it William J. Bryan 
obtained the presidential nomination in 1896. Truly 
eloquence is a mighty power. Yet eloquence is not an 
attribute of all. Nor are all people brought within the 
reach of its spell even in the days of the radio. 

Closely akin to the use of the voice is literary skill, 
which, many people believe, controls the world. True 
of course, is the idea that the press of our day exercises 
a mighty influence, both for good and for bad for good 
because it often encourages philanthrophy and empha- 
sizes the highest values of life, for bad because it 
sometimes suppresses the truth and yields to sinister in- 
fluences. From the earliest of writers to the present- 
day authors literature has moved the world. Who has 
not heard of the Greek and Roman writers of old, of a 
Petrarch or a Dante, of a Shakespeare or a Milton, of 
a Burns or a Poe? Millions have been thrilled by the 
masters of literature. Millions have leaped into action. 
An Uncle Tom's Cabin brought nearer a civil war. And 
yet literature does not control the world. 

A fifth group of people believes that the power which 
controls the world is the military hero. True is the idea 
that millions in all ages have sprung with glad alacrity 
to the standards of military heroes. From the days of 
Alexander, Hannibal and Caesar down through the period 
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of Gustavus Adolphus and Napoleon to the days of Foch 
and von Hindenberg people have exalted the conqueror. 
But has force dominated the world? Does force now 
dominate the world? No; we must look elsewhere for 
the power which controls the world. 

Some people, so looking, believe that the controlling 
power in the world to-day is money. Money, they think, 
rules the life of the individual. Money, they insist, con- 
trols the nations. And there is much to justify this be- 
lief. Women often deny themselves the pleasures and 
frequently the necessities of life in order to help their 
husbands to acquire a fortune. Beautiful women throw 
themselves away on wrecks of dissipation who happen 
to have inherited or to have acquired a fortune. Daily 
men and women marry for money and sell their very 
souls for cash. 

Christ spoke a parable, recorded in Luke 12:16-21, as 
a warning against this worship of riches: 

The ground of a certain rich man brought forth plen- 
tifully: and he reasoned within himself, saying, What 
shall I do, because I have not where to bestow my 
fruits ? And he said, This will I do : I will pull down 
my barns, and build greater; and there will I bestow 
all my grain and my goods. And I will say to my soul, 
Soul, thou hast much goods laid up for many years; 
take thine ease, eat, drink, be merry. But God said 
unto him, Thou foolish one, this night is thy soul re- 
quired of thee; and the things which thou hast pre- 
pared, whose shall they be? So is he that layeth up 
treasure for himself, and is not rich toward God. 

Dwight L. Moody tells the story of a great Illinois 
farmer whom two men tried to persuade to contribute 
money for soldiers. The farmer took the men to the 
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cupola of his house and told them to look across the 
beautiful rolling prairie, just as far as their eyes could 
reach. "That is very nice," they said. He took them 
to another cupola and said: "Look at that farm, and 
that, and that." As they surveyed beautiful farms 
fenced, improved, and stocked, they said: "Those are 
very nice." Then he showed them sheepyards, cattle, 
and horses. He next pointed out the town where he 
lived, named after him, a great hall, and building lots, 
all his, too. And he said : "I came out West a poor boy, 
without a farthing, and I am worth all this." How much 
have you got up yonder?" inquired one of his visitors. 
The old man's countenance fell as the visitor persisted, 
"What have you got up there in the other world?" 
"Well," the rich man reluctantly admitted, "I have not 
got anything there." And the tears rolled down his 
cheeks as Moody's friend replied: 

Why, what a mistake I A man of your intelligence 
and forethought and judgment to amass all this wealth ; 
and now, that you are drawing near to your grave, 
you will have to leave it all. You can not take a farth- 
ing with you, but you must die a beggar and a pauper. 

A few months later, he died as he had lived, and his 
property went to others. So it will be with you and me. 
Can you believe, then, that money has, does, or will con- 
trol the world? 

Not in pleasure, fame, eloquence, literary skill, mil- 
itary power or wealth do we find the power that con- 
trols the world. Where, then, is that power? In the 
days of the early church people esteemed wisdom, elo- 
quence, and teaching great. Paul, the greatest mis- 
sionary of all time, summarizes Christian greatness in 
i Corinthians 13: 
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If I speak with the tongues of men and of angels, 
but have not love, I am become sounding brass, or a 
clanging cymbal, and if I have the gift of prophecy, 
and know all mysteries and all knowledge; and if I 
have all faith, so as to remove mountains, but have 
not love, I am nothing. And if I bestow all my goods 
to feed the poor, and if I give my body to be burned, 
but have not love, it profiteth me nothing. Love suf- 
fereth long, and is kind; love envieth not, love vaunteth 
not itself, is not puffed up, doth not behave itself un- 
seemly, seeketh not its own, is not provoked, taketh 
not account of evil; rejoiceth not in unrighteousness, 
but rejoiceth with the truth; beareth all things, be- 
lieveth all things, hopeth all things, endureth all things. 
Love never faileth: but whether there be prophecies, 
they shall be done away; whether there be tongues, 
they shall cease; whether there be knowledge, it shall 
be done away. For we know in part, and we prophesy 
in part; but when that which is perfect is come, that 
which is in part shall be done away. When I was a 
child, I spake as a child, I felt as a child, I thought as 
a ;child: now that I am become a man, I have put 
away childish things. For now we see in a mirror, 
darkly; but then face to face: now I know in part; 
but then shall I know fully even as also I was fully 
known. But now abideth faith, hope, love, these 
three ; and the greatest of these is love. 

According to Paul love was and is the greatest thing 
in the world. The epistles of John breathe a wonderful 
spirit of love. All writings, all life, should breathe the 
spirit of Christian love, for we read in John 3 :i6: "For 
God so loved the world, that he gave his only begotten 
Son, that whosoever believeth on him should not perish, 
but have eternal life." In John 14:15 we note: "If ye 
love me, ye will keep my commandments." In i John 
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4:8 we read: "He that loveth not knoweth not God; 
for God is love" and in I John 4:20, 21 we find this 
strong statement: 

"If a man say, I love God, and hateth his brother, he 
is a liar : for he that loveth not his brother whom he hath 
seen, cannot love God whom he hath not seen. And this 
commandment have we from him, that he who loveth 
God love his brother also." 

Love is the test of the life of a Christian. Love is the 
power that controls the world, the power that has dom- 
inated since man has had a heart and brain. Yes, love 
dominates even brute creation, at least the higher forms 
of mammals. 

And how do the worshippers of other forms of power 
regard love ? 

Let us see what the devotees of pleasure do when the 
supreme test comes. Often these pleasure-seekers give 
up all that they hold dear. Why? The love of a friend 
or a relative compels that choice. Pleasures cloy when 
they cause patient loved ones to suffer. 

And this same statement will hold true of the wor- 
shippers of fame, of people who desire to make a mark 
:n the world. Many a story is told of explorers seeking 
fame. Late in 1911 Captain Amundsen reached the 
South Pole. Thirty-five days later Captain Scott in an 
independent expedition reached the same place. On the 
return expedition Scott's small party was overtaken by 
a blizzard only eleven miles from the base of supplies. 
The men had fuel for one hot meal and food for four 
meals. There was no sign of abatement of the blizzard. 
Captain Oakes, one of the members of the expedition, 
walked out into the blizzard. But the sacrifice was vain. 
Six months later a party of rescuers found all of the 
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bodies. Was it for fame or the love of fellow men that 
the sacrifice was made? 

What has moved the eloquence of most of our orators? 
Was it not the universal attribute of love found in all 
hearts for some dear one or for country? Ah, yes. So 
Pericles pleaded. So Webster urged in that great speech 
in favor of the Gompromise of 1850. 

And in literature is the same tribute. Where did 
Burns receive inspiration? What brought forth Milton's 
Lycidas? What gave us Shelley's Adonais? What pro- 
duced Tennyson's In Memoriam? What touched the 
pen of a Poe? Was it not the thought of a loved one, a 
woman or a dear friend? Oh, yes, love has been the 
inspiration of some of the greatest passages in literature. 

Why does the military hero receive our praise? He 
has appealed to the hearts of lovers of country. He has 
defended that country. And yet the military hero pays 
tribute to the power of love. For instance, Alexander 
the Great, who conquered the world, whose word was 
law, who had the tails and manes of horses cut and the 
towers of near-by cities dismantled when a friend died, 
was moved by love for many people, perhaps chiefly for 
his fierce and bloodthirsty mother. When Antipater 
wrote him concerning his mother's excesses and inter- 
ference with government, Alexander did not deny the 
charges. He merely remarked: "Antipater does not 
know that one tear of a mother effaces a thousand such 
letters as these." 

And to the money-mad fiend love is the final test. Nor 
do we have to go to relatives or friends to prove the 
point. T. De Witt Talmage once told of a ship coming 
from California during the -period of the gold excite- 
ment. "Fire 1 fire I" cried somebody. The captain headed 
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the vessel for the shore. But the ship seemed likely to 
be consumed before it could reach the beach. On the 
deck of the burning vessel was a man who was fastening 
his gold in a belt around him. He was just ready to 
jump overboard when a little girl came up and timidly 
asked: "Sir, can you swim?" In a flash the miner saw 
that the question was whether he should save his gold 
or save the little child. "Yes, my darling, I can swim," 
he said. And he dashed his gold on the deck. "Now," 
he continued, "put your arms around my neck; hold on 
very hard; put your arms around my neck." Then he 
jumped into the sea and started for the beach. A great 
wave lifted him high on the shore. When he regained 
consciousness, the little child, with anxious face, was 
hovering over him. He had saved her. 

Yes, love is the power that controls the world. Love 
never fails. Love conquers. A young man, said Dwight 
L. Moody, was fortunate in battle after battle until the 
Battle of the Wilderness occurred. His sweetheart 
counted the days until he could return. She was eager- 
ly awaiting letters, but for a long time no letters came. 
Then one day she received a letter in a strange hand- 
writing. It read: 

There has been another terrible battle. I have been 
unfortunate this time; / have lost both my arms. I 
can not write myself, but a comrade is writing this 
letter for me; I write to tell you that you are as dear 
to me as ever ; but I shall now be dependent upon other 
people for the rest of my days, and I have this letter 
written to release you from your engagement. 

That letter was never answered. By the first train the 
girl went to the battle region. To the captain she sent 
word of her errand and from him she obtained the num- 
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ber of the soldier's cot. Hurrying to that cot she threw 
her arms around the young man's neck, kissed him, and 
cried: "I will never give you up. These hands will never 
give you up; I am able to support you; I will take care 
of you." 

And that is a faint picture of God's love. Of its im- 
portance in human life and in God's estimation Leigh 
Hunt writes: 

Abou Ben Adhem (may his tribe increase!) 
Awoke one night from a deep dream of peace, 
And saw within the moonlight in his room, 
Making it rich and like a lily in bloom, 
An angel writing in a book of gold ; 
Exceeding peace had made Ben Adhem bold, 
And to the Presence in the room he said, 
"What writest thou?" The vision raised its head, 
And with a Took made of all sweet accord, 
Answered, "The names of those who love the Lord." 

"And is mine one ?" said Abou. "Nay, not so," 

Replied the angel. Abou spoke more low, 

But cheerly still, and said, "I pray thee, then, 

Write me as one who loves his fellow-men." 

The angel wrote and vanished; the next night 

It came again with a 'great wakening light, 

And showed their names whom love of God hath blest, 

And lo ! Ben Adhem's name led all the rest. 

Especially does the power of love show itself in the 
church. God, in the olden times, drew people with the 
power of love. In Hosea 11:4 we read : "I drew them 
with cords of a man, with the bands of love." And He 
draws men thus to-day. In Chicago, a few decades ago, 
to use another illustration from Moody, there lived a 
little boy who attended one of the mission Bible Schools. 
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The boy's father moved to another part of the city about 
five miles away. Every Sunday that boy passed thirty 
or forty Bible Schools to reach the one of his choice. 
One Sunday a lady, who was seeking scholars, asked him 
why he went so far, past so many schools. "There are 
plenty of others," she .urged, "just as good." "They 
may be as good," he replied, "but they are not so good 
for me." "Why not?" she persisted. "Because they 
love a fellow over there," he said. Yes, love wins people, 
old and young, to the church and holds them in the 
church. 

In that wonderful little masterpiece, The Greatest 
Thing in the World, Henry Drummond discusses the nine 
ingredients of the Spectrum of Love : patience, kindness, 
generosity, humility, courtesy, unselfishness, good temper, 
guilelessness, and sincerity. Listen to his comment on 
the Judgment scene : 

In the book of Matthew, where the Judgment Day 
is depicted for us in the imagery of One seated upon a 
throne and dividing the sheep from the goats, the test 
of a man then is not, "How have I believed?" but 
"How have I loved?" The test of religion, the final 
test of religion, is not religiousness but Love. I say 
the final test of religion at that great Day is not re- 
ligiousness, but Love; not what I have done, not what 
I have believed, not what I have achieved, but how 
I have discharged the common charities of life. Sins 
of commission in that awful indictment are not even 
referred to. By what we have not done, by sins of 
omission, we are judged. It could not be otherwise. 
For the withholding of love is the negation of the spirit 
of Christ, the proof that we never knew Him, that 
for us He lived in vain. It means that He suggested 
nothing in all our thoughts, that He inspired nothing 
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in all our lives, that we were not once near enough to 
Him to be seized with the spell of His compassion for 
the world. It means that 

I lived for myself, I thought for myself, 

For myself, and none beside 
Just as if Jesus had never lived, 

As if He had never died. 

Other things pass, but love abides. The knowledge 
of the ancients has gone. A high school boy of to-day 
knows more than Sir Isaac Newton knew. Newspapers 
and encyclopaedias disappear. Not many decades ago 
Sir James Simpson, the discoverer of chloroform, was the 
most important figure in the University of Edinburgh. 
Yet his successor and nephew, when asked by the libra- 
rian to pick out the books which he no longer needed, 
replied: "Take every text-book that is more than ten 
years old, and put it down in the cellar." Steam power 
has supplanted horse power. Electric power is supplant- 
ing steam power. Truly, the new is superseding the old. 

Prophecies, tongues, and knowledge disappear, but 
faith, hope, and love abide. And love is the greatest of 
them all. Oh, let us show that love controls us, that it 
dominates our life I Then, as the poet says, other bless- 
ings will come:, 

At first I prayed for Light; 

Could I but see my way, 
How gladly, swiftly would I walk 

To everlasting day! 

And then I prayed for Strength 
That I might tread the road, 

With firm unfaltering feet and win 
The Heaven's serene abode. 
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And then I prayed for Faith; 

Could I but trust my God, 
I'd live enfolded in His peace 

Though foes were all abroad! 

But now I pray for Love; 

Deep love to God and man; 
A living love that will not fear 

However dark His plan ! 

And Light and Strength and Faith 

Are opening every where I 
God only waited for me till 

I prayed the larger prayer. 

If you are a real Christian, love will control your life 
love for God, love for Christ, love for fellow men. If 
you have not accepted Christ fully, take Him as your 
Saviour now. Let His love control you fully. "Behold, 
he stands at the door and knocks." Listen to another : 

If you open the door and let Christ in, 

He will come as a courteous guest; 
He will take the space that you give to him, 

And will leave you all the rest ; 
If you crowd him out of your largest room, 

And give him a corner small; 
If you scarcely remember that he is there, 

And speak of him not at all 

Ah, then he may grieve when he sees your mind 

By the cares of the world possessed, 
When your feet have strayed and your soul is faint 

And your heart by grief, oppress't; 
But he can not comfort and lift and guide 

And help, as he longs to do 
Where he sits apart in your house of life 

For you have not asked him to. 
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Oh, make him the Master of all you have, 

The Lord of your heart and soul ; 
Yield him all yourself for his dwelling-place, 

And let him take the whole ; 
He will do for you, he will work with you, 

He will reign in your life alone, 
And you'll find the blessings that you have missed 

And the joy you have never known. 
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XL THE WORLD MY NEIGHBORHOOD 

Most of us use the word "neighbors" or "neighbor- 
hood" in two senses, those or the place near us and those 
or the region in which we can give help. The more com- 
mon use is the first. 

Even in that sense the parts of the world are much 
closer to us than they once were. Columbus on his first 
voyage required seventy days to reach the New World. 
Our Pilgrim Fathers took sixty-five days to sail from 
Plymouth to Cape Cod. Now the trip is easily made in 
a week. In 1775 Washington required twelve days to 
make the trip from Boston to New York. Early stage 
coaches needed a week for the same trip. In 1848 rail- 
roads required ten hours; now they need only half that 
time. And air planes now cover the distance between 
Boston and New York in three hours. 

Even more remarkable than the gains in transportation 
are the gains in communication. Letters were once car- 
ried on foot, on horseback, or in stagecoach. Now they 
are carried by train or air craft. Yet letters are be- 
coming less necessary. The telegraph and the cable will 
carry a message around the world in short order. We 
can even talk to Europe by a combination of the tele- 
phone and wireless. Radios in darkest Africa and the 
backward islands of the seas carry messages from civ- 
ilized lands. When the need arises we can have almost 
instantaneous communication. 

Truly the world is becoming more and more one neigh- 
borhood ! 

But the sense in which Christians should use the word 
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"neighbors" is that of need. Such is the lesson taught 
by Christ in Luke 10:25-37 in the Parable of the Good 
Samaritan. Listen to the Master's words : 

And behold, a certain lawyer stood up and made trial 
of him, saying, Teacher what shall I do to inherit 
eternal life? And he said unto him, What is written 
in the law? how readest thou? And he answering 
said, Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy 
heart, and with all thy soul, and with all thy strength, 
and with all thy mind; and thy neighbor as thyself. 
And he said unto him, Thou hast answered right : this 
do, and thou shalt live. But he, desiring to justify 
himself, said unto Jesus, And who is my neighbor? 
Jesus made answer and said, A certain man was going 
down from Jerusalem to Jericho; and he fell among 
robbers, who both stripped him and beat him, and de- 
parted, leaving him half dead. And by chance a cer- 
tain priest was going down that way, and when he 
saw him, he passed by on the other side. And in like 
manner a Levite also, when he came to the place, and 
saw him, passed by on the other side. But a certain 
Samaritan, as he journeyed, came where he was; and 
when he saw him, he was moved with compassion, and 
came to him, and bound up his wounds, pouring on 
them oil and wine; and he set him on his own beast, 
and brought him to an inn, and took care of him. And 
on the morrow he took out two shillings, and gave 
them, to the host, and said, Take care of him; and 
whatsoever thou spendest more, I, when I come back 
again, will repay thee. Which of these three, thinkest 
thou, proved neighbor unto him that fell among the 
robbers ? And he said, He that showed mercy on him. 
And Jesus said unto him, Go, and do thou likewise. 

Yes, our neighbors in the Christian sense are those 
whom we can help. And the lesson for you and for me 
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is, "Go, and do thou likewise," that is % show mercy, grant 
help to those who need help. 

What do we Christians actually do? We have mis- 
sionaries in all countries, but the Gospel would have a 
longer reach, even to the uttermost parts of the world, 
if we had more missionaries. In many a country there 
is not one Christian missionary to ten thousand non- 
Christians. In many a country there is not one Chris- 
tian to a hundred or even a thousand non-Christians. 
In many a country not one pupil in a hundred has 
a chance to attend a Christian school. In many a 
country there is not one person in a thousand with a 
chance to enter a Christian hospital. In many a country 
there is not one Christian doctor for a dozen medicine 
men who are practicing their cruel rites. In many a city 
of the world thousands of girls are living under condi- 
tions that take them away from the moral life of their 
childhood. All over the world people are suffering for 
the necessities of life, actually starving. In many coun- 
tries members of the cultured classes are becoming 
atheists. Even in our own land the Gospel is needed. 
Shall it be extended more fully than it has been? 

In all lands the faithful and valiant few are holding 
the Christ aloft. In Africa, to note one example, half 
the negro members of some communions are tithers. 
Such zeal and such faith should bring a blush of shame 
to our cheeks. Yet despite the sacrifices of devout Chris- 
tians in un-Christian lands the need is still great, the call 
still comes to us. 

Reginald Heber's great hymn, though written in 1819, 
still burns our conscience. Would to God that it would 
burn enough to make us sacrifice for the needy 1 Listen 
to its words : 
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From Greenland's icy mountains, 

From India's coral strand, 
Where Afric's sunny fountains 

Roll down their golden sand, 
From many an ancient river, 

From many a palmy plain, 
They call us to deliver 

Their land from error's chain. 

What tho' the spicy breezes 

Blow soft o'er Ceylon's isle; 
Though every prospect pleases, 

And only man is vile ; 
In vain, with lavish kindness, 

The gifts of God are strown; 
The heathen in his blindness, 

Bows down to wood and stone. 

Can we, whose souls are lighted 

With wisdom from on high 
Can we to men benighted 

The lamb of life deny? 
Salvation! O salvation! 

The joyful sound proclaim, 
Till each remotest nation 

Has learned Messiah's name. 

Waft, waft, ye winds, His story; 

And you, ye waters, roll, 
Till like a sea of glory, 

It spreads from pole to pole, 
Till, o'er our ransomed nature, 

The Lamb for sinners slain 
Redeemer, King, Creator, 

In bliss returns to reign. 

Is the Christian world able to meet this need? Yes? 
What can our country do? Much. The United States has 
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a wealth of perhaps three hundred and sixty-two billion 
dollars, or about three thousand dollars for every man, 
woman, and child in the country. Our income in normal 
times is about eighty billion dollars, or more than six 
hundred dollars for every man, woman and child with- 
in our boundaries. If the United States can not answer 
the call, no country can answer it. 

What is your church giving to missions? I am 
ashamed to say that the annual budget of the United 
Christian Missionary Society of the Disciples of Christ 
is normally less than three million dollars, that for all 
missionary purposes our members average little if any 
more than a nickel a week, the price of an ice cream cone. 
For all religious purposes we give little more than a 
tithe of our tithe to the Lord. And sad to relate some 
other churches show little if any more love for the non- 
Christians than do the Disciples of Christ. Professed 
Christians pay little heed to the command of the Master 
in Matthew 28:19:20: "Go ye therefore, and make dis- 
ciples of all the nations, baptizing them into the name 
of the Father and of the Son and of the Holy Spirit; 
teaching them to observe all things whatsoever I com- 
manded you : and lo, I am with you always, even unto the 
end of the world." They think little of the Master's 
teaching, "Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself." Yet 
they sing with apparent fervor the words of Samuel Wol- 
cott: 

Christ for the world we sing; 

The world to Christ we bring, With loving zeal; 

The poor, and them that mourn, The faint and 

overborne ; 
Sin-sick and sorrow-worn, Whom Christ doth heal. 
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Christ for the world we sing; 

The world to Christ we bring, With fervent prayer; 
The wayward and the lost, By restless passions tossed, 
Redeemed, at countless cost, From dark despair. 

Christ for the world we sing; 
The world to Christ we bring, With one accord; 
With us the work to share, With us reproach to dare, 
With us the cross to bear, For Christ, our Lord. 

Christ for the world we sing; 

The world to Christ we bring, With joyful song; 

The new-born souls, whose days, Reclaimed from 

error's ways, 
Inspired with hope and praise, To Christ belong. 

But to become more personal we may ask: "What can 
we individually do to spread the Gospel?" In the first 
place, we can learn concerning the need. Many church 
members, young and old, have no more understanding of 
missions than a certain young married woman had of the 
Bible. A friend in a distant city wishing to announce 
the birth of the first child sent a telegram to the ig- 
norant one. The telegram read: "Isaiah 9:6;" this pas- 
sage begins, as you may recall, "For unto us a child is 
born, unto us a son is given." The ignorant young wom- 
an remarked to her husband: "Margaret evidently has 
a boy; but why on earth did they name him Isaiah? He 
must be healthy, though, for he weighs nine pounds and 



six ounces." 



Ignorance, we should realize, prevents us from giving 
effective help. We need, in the first place, individual study 
and study in organized mission classes. In the second 
place, we must give. We spend money for self movies, 
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candies, sodas, games, etc. Surely we can give money for 
food, for books, for schools, for hospitals, for medical 
equipment, for the preaching of the Gospel. In the third 
place, we can pray and love. Learning and giving are 
of little avail if our attitude is un-Christian toward the 
blacks and the foreigners on our shores. Learning, giv- 
ing, praying, and loving all go together. Give heed to 
the words of Mrs. Charles : 

Is thy cruse of comfort failing? 

Rise, and share it with another, 
And through all the years of famine 

It shall serve thee and thy brother 
Love divine will fill thy storehouse, 

Or thy handful still renew, 
Scanty fare for one will often 

Make a royal feast for two. 

Numb and weary on the mountains, 

Wouldst thou sleep amidst the snow? 
Chafe that frozen form beside thee, 

And together both shall glow. 
Art thou stricken in life's battle ? 

Many wounded round thee moan; 
Lavish on their wounds thy balsams, 

And that balm shall heal thine own. 

For the heart grows rich in giving; 

All its wealth is living grain; 
Seeds which mildew in the garner, 

Scattered, fill with gold the plain. 
Is thy burden hard and heavy? 

Do thy steps drag wearily? 
Help to bear thy brother's burden; 

God will bear both it and thee. 
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Is the heart a well left empty? 

None but God its void can fill ; 
Nothing but a ceaseless fountain 

Can its ceaseless longings still. 
Is the heart a living power ? 

Self-entwined, its strength sinks low; 
It can only live in loving, 

And by serving love will grow. 

Why are Christians in general so lax about mis- 
sionary work? I speak as a member of a church; hence 
I feel somewhat as did the woman who had been stern- 
ly reprimanded by a doctor for beating and scratching 
her husband. "I'd think, madam," he finished, "that 
you'd be ashamed to treat your husband so your hus- 
band, who is the head of your family." "Doctor," 
asked the wife, "hasn't a woman got a right to scratch 
her own head?" I dp not want to go quite that far, but 
I do want to consider three reasons why the Gospel does 
not have a longer reach. 

One of these reasons is racial prejudice on the part of 
the whites, on the part of virtually all church members. 
We are too conceited. Many of us are seemingly as 
conceited as the young fellow who sent a telegram of 
congratulation to his mother on his own birthday. We 
need to learn many things, among them that people of 
other races and colors are just as good as we are, that 
Christ died for black, yellow, brown, and red men just 
as much as he did for white men for you and for me. 
Would to God that we would make our own the sen- 
timent of George E. Day's song! Listen: 

A brother of all the world am I, 

Over the world I find mine own, 
The men who come from the lands that lie 

In the bitter belt of the frozen zone ; 
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The men who come from the dreamy south, 

Under the glowing sun's caress, 
With swarthy skin and smiling mouth 

All brothers mine in a bond to bless. 

Where the islands lie in the circling green, 

Where mountain snows commune with sky, 
In the marts of trade or in wastes between 

Brothers mine, ye shall not die ; 
Drouth and hunger may press you sore, 

Famine threaten and sword pursue, 
In the Father's house there is bread and more, 

There's a heart of love that throbs for you. 

Listen, again I hear them call: 

The blood leaps up in its prison veins 
As I feel the sting of the blows that fall 

On my brothers' bodies that toil in chains. 
Arise in the strength I know ye bear, 

Set sail with hope on the yearning sea, 
And come to the heritage yours to share 

Brother with brother, and free with free. 

I honor the land that gave me birth, 

I thrill with joy when the flag's unfurled, 
But the gift she gives of supremest worth 

Is the brother's heart for all the world; 
So come, ye sons of the near and far, 

Teuton and Latin, Slav and Jew, 
For brothers beloved of mine ye are 

Blood of my blood in a world made new. 

The second reason which prevents us from following 
Christ's command for the evangelization of the world 
even unto the uttermost parts of the earth is the feeling 
of what is the use. The heathen do not want Christ, we 
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think. They are content with the old ways, we urge. 
There will be no return for my time and my money, we 
insist. Even in our own land and in our own church we 
have that feeling. But we should remember that some- 
time, somewhere, some one will reap, yes, that in due 
season you and I shall reap if we faint not. 

This lesson came home in the long ago to Euripides, 
the greatest of the ancient tragedians. Toward the end 
of his life the bard of Salamis found himself an outcast, 
a wanderer in exile. Not satisfied with the achievements 
of a poet he had attempted to purify the politics of his 
native country. Like many other idealists he was 
scorned and rejected. In bitter anguish he sought the 
solitude of the mountains and in dejection of spirit pro- 
duced his last great tragedy a picture of the god Diog- 
enes visiting Thebes and of his rejection and martyr- 
dom, an anticipation of the sacrifice of Jesus. While 
meditating one day on his own sufferings and disappoint- 
ments, the poet was interrupted by five or six men who 
bore the marks of suffering and hard travel. Sternly 
Euripides demanded their business. 

The story which they told was a wonderful one. They 
with many fellow prisoners had languished in the sun- 
scorched Syracusan quarries, bereft of hope of freedom 
and of life. But a noble Athenian youth, Ariston, sought 
to lighten their miseries by reciting the verses of Eurip- 
ides'. Syracusans, . gathered at the top of the quarry 
to gloat over the sufferings of the Athenians, felt the 
magic of Ariston's eloquence and Euripides' lofty sen- 
timent. They persuaded the authorities to allow Aris- 
ton to recite in the public theater. As the eloquent young 
Athenian retold in the language of the great poet the tale 
of the Trojan women, the hearts of the conquerors be- 
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gan to melt. Especially were they softened by the 
prayer : 

Thou deep Base of the world, thou high Throne 
above the world, Whoe'er thou art, unknown and hard 
or surmise, chain of things that be, Reason of our 
reason, God! to thee I lift my praise, seeing the silent 
road that bringeth justice ere the end be trod to all 
that breathes and dies. 

Stirred to the depths of their souls the Syracusans com- 
menced to clamour for Ariston's freedom. But the brave 
youth would not leave alone. His comrades, too, must 
be freed. Arid, at last, under the spell of the glorious 
poetry, the softened Syracusans freed all of their pris- 
oners and sent them away, with gifts a tribute to 
Euripides, the glory of Greece. And, continued the 
freed men: 

It was the magic of your poetry, sire, hearts as hard 
as the walls of stone were melted in the sunshine of 
your words, the beauty of your mind. We come to 
thank you, O Euripides, and to praise the gods and you 
for their esteemed gift. 

As the travel-worn men spoke and knelt at the feet of 
the poet in order to kiss the hem of his robe, the look 
of severe sorrow faded from the old man's face, his eyes 
grew soft and moist, for he now realized that words 
scattered broadcast had not fallen on unproductive 
ground but had really helped to lighten suffering and to 
lessen injustice. 

God grant that you and I may cast our bread upon the 
waters in the faith of Mrs. Phoebe J. Hanaford: 
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Cast thy bread upon the waters, Thinking not 'tis 

thrown away; 
God has said that thou shalt gather Rich rewards some 

future day. 
Cast thy bread upon the waters Wildly though the 

billows roll; 
They but aid thee as thou toilest, Truth to spread 

from pole to pole. 

Cast thy bread upon the waters, Why, oh why still 

doubting stand; 
God shall send a bounteous harvest If thou sowest 

with liberal hand; 
Give then freely of thy substance, O'er this cause the 

Lord doth reign; 
Cast thy bread and toil with patience, Thou shalt 

labor not in vain. 

In our work at all times we should have the feeling 
that God is with us, that God is guiding us, that all will 
be well if we give our best efforts to make the world one 
neighborhood, to extend the Gospel unto the uttermost 
parts of the earth. You and I need, church members 
everywhere need, the sentiment of Jessie Brown Pounds : 

I know not the way that my Saviour may lead, 

How strongly the world may allure ; 
I know not the morrow of gladness or need, 

But I know that His promise is sure. 

I know not what comrades my Saviour may send, 

What fellowships faithful and pure ; 
But He will be faithful as Comrade and Friend, 

For I know that His promise is sure. 
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I know not how soon He may whisper my name, 

How long He may bid me endure ; 
But longer or shorter, the way is the same, 

Since I know that His promise is sure. 

I know that His promise is sure, 

I know that His promise is sure; 
I know my dear Lord, and I trust His word, 

For I know that His promise is sure. 

The third and last reason which we wish to note for 
the slight interest displayed in missions is the negation 
of the song just quoted. We do not take Christ at His 
word, we do not obey His commandments, we do not 
love Him. He has given us one test, "If ye love me, ye 
will keep my commandments." In Acts i :8 we read : 
"Ye shall be my witnesses both in Jerusalem, and in all 
Judaea and Samaria and unto the uttermost part of the 
earth." In Mark 16:15 we find'- "Go ye into all the 
world and preach the gospel to the whole creation." 
How should the Christian interpret such passages? 
Surely, in the same spirit as would a military leader 1 
The Duke of Wellington was once asked: "Are missions 
in India practical?" He replied: "What are your march- 
ing orders? Are they not go into all the world?" 

You and I should to the best of our ability live the 
Gospel of Christ here and now, from day to day. That 
means that we will make the Gospel reach farther by 
study, by prayers, by gifts, by love. That means that 
we will remove prejudice, the feeling of what's the use, 
and distrust in God's Word, in God's promises, from our 
own lives and as far as possible from the lives of those 
with whom we come in contact. That means that we 
will live Christ day by day, that we will sow the good 
seeds always, leaving the increase to Him. 
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Oh, heed the words of W. A. Spencer, even though 
the soil seems rocky or thorny: 

The seed I have scattered in springtime with weeping, 
And watered with tears and with dews from on high ; 

Another may shout when the harvesters, reaping, 
Shall gather my grain in the "sweet by and by." 

Another may reap what in springtime I've planted, 
Another rejoice in the fruit of my pain 

Not knowing my tears when in summer I fainted 
While toiling sad-hearted, in sunshine and rain. 

The thorns will have choked, and the summer sun 

blasted 

The most of the seed which in springtime I've sown; 
But the Lord, who has watched while my weary toil 

lasted, 
Will give me a harvest for what I have done. 

Over and over, yes, deeper and deeper, 

My heart is pierced thro' with life's sorrowing cry; 
But the tears of the sower and the songs of the reaper 

Shall mingle together in joy by and by. 
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XII. WILL A CHRISTIAN ROB GOD? 

"Who is the Christian?" you may ask. For our pur- 
poses we may define the Christian as the individual who 
has accepted Christ as a personal Saviour and is striving 
daily to do the things which Christ would have him to 
do. 

"What does the Christian owe?" is our next question. 
In i Corinthians 6:19, 20 Paul declared: "Or know ye 
not that your body is a temple of the Holy Spirit which 
is in you, which ye have from God? and ye are not your 
own; for ye were bought with a price : glorify God there- 
fore in your body." "What was that price?" you may 
ask. In John 3:16 we read the answer: "For God so 
loved the world, that he gave his only begotten Son, that 
whosoever believeth on him should not perish, but have 
eternal life." "How did Christ understand His mis- 
sion?" is still another question. In Luke 15 He taught 
in the parables of the lost sheep, the lost coin, and the 
prodigal son that His mission was to save. So, too, that 
lesson appeared in the conversation with Zacchaeus. 
Listen to the message to that publican, Luke 19 :io: "For 
the Son of man came to seek and save that which was 
lost." 

Yes, the Christian owes a stupendous debt to God be- 
cause the Father sent His Son into the world to save all. 
And that all includes you and me. It includes every one 
who has accepted or who will accept the Gift. 

But do the church members pay their debts? From 
the long ago we read, Malachi 3 :8 : "Will a man rob 
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God? Yet ye rob me." And even as the Jews of old 
robbed God by withholding the tithes so church members 
to-day rob God. In recent years two dozen, more or less, 
Protestant religious bodies have averaged less than six 
cents per day for the support of the church, for estab- 
lished religion. And in all of those churches are nu- 
merous members who never contribute a cent and worse 
still untold thousands who pledge but never pay. Surely 
blushes of shame should come to our cheeks when we 
note that the recently converted blacks of the African 
Congo average more in the way of gifts for religious 
purposes than some of our own churches. Alas I that 
we have never learned that it is more blessed to give 
than to receive. Alas ! that we have not caught even a 
far-away glimpse of the Christ who gave himself that we 
might have eternal life. 

But you may say, "We do not have the money to give." 
Wait ! Think of our per capita wealth of three thousand 
dollars. Think of our per capita income of well over 
six hundred dollars per year. Think of our luxury, or 
semi-luxury, bill of about two hundred dollars per capita 
per year. Did you ever stop to realize that the women 
of this country spend nearly twice as much per day per 
woman just to beautify the human figure as church mem- 
bers spend per day per member for all religious pur- 
poses? Did you ever pause to think ithat many an in- 
dividual church member thinks more of chewing gum, 
candy, ice cream, cosmetics, gasoline, tobacco, or other 
things of a kindred nature than he thinks of the salvation 
of immortal souls? 

Do you individually think more of chewing gum or 
candy than you think of Christ. Do you think more of 
cosmetics and tobacco than you think of your fellow men? 
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If not, why do you say that you can not support the 
church? How can you lavish money on selfish pleasure 
and deny support to religious and charitable work? I 
am not talking to some one else; I am talking to you. 
Ponder with me this message from Burns : 

Oh wad some Power the giftie gie us 

To see oursels as ithers see us I 
It wad frae mony a blunder free us, 

And foolish notion. 

Yes, the Christian owes a heavy debt to God and he 
has the means to pay. "How can he pay?" you may ask. 
In John 10:30 Christ declared: "The Father and I are 
one." On at least three occasions, as recorded in 
Matthew 3:17, Matthew 17:5, and John 12:28, God 
acknowledged Christ as His Son. And so it seems to 
follow that by helping the Son we pay part of our debt 
to God. "How may this be done?" you will ask. No 
better answer can be given than the words of the Master 
in Matthew 25 :34-4O : 

Then shall the King say unto them on his right hand, 
Come ye blessed of my Father, inherit the kingdom 
prepared for you from the foundation of the world; 
for I was hungry, and ye gave me to eat ; I was thirsty 
and ye gave me drink; I was a stranger, and ye took 
me in; naked, and ye clothed me; I was sick, and ye 
visited me; I was in prison, and ye came unto me. 
Then shall the righteous answer him, saying, Lord, 
when saw we thee hungry, and fed thee, or athirst, and 
gave thee drink? And when saw we thee a stranger, 
and took thee in? or naked, and clothed thee? And 
when saw we thee sick, or in prison, and came unto 
thee ? And the King shall answer and say unto them, 
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Verily I say unto you, Inasmuch as ye did it Unto one 
of these my brethren, even these least, ye did it unto 
me. 

And Markham must have had those lines in mind when 
he wrote: 

The cobbler mused as there passed his pane 
A beggar drenched by the driving rain. 
He called him in from the stony street, 
And gave him shoes for his bruised feet. 
The beggar went and there came a crone, 
Her face with wrinkles of sorrow sown, 
A bundle of faggots bowed her back, 
She was spent with wrench and wrack, 
He steadied her load and gave her his loaf, 
As she took her way on her dreary road. 
Then to his door came a little child, 
Lost and afraid in the world so wild, 
In the big dark world. Snatching it up 
He gave it the milk in his waiting cup, 
And carried it home to its mother's arms 
Out of reach of the world's alarms. 
The day went down in the crimson west, 
And with it the hope of the blessed guest , 
And Conrad sighed as the world turned gray, 
"Why is it, Lord, that your feet delay?" 
Then soft in the silence a voice he heard, 
"Three times I came to your friendly door, 
Three times my shadow was on your floor, 
I was the beggar with bruised feet, 
I was the woman you gave to eat, 
I was the child on the homeless street." 

Yes, by giving to the needy, by aiding in worth-while 
tasks, by supporting the Gospel of Jesus Christ we pay 
in some small measure our debt to God. 
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Altogether too often, however, we think that salva- 
tion is free, that we can ride to heaven on flowery beds 
of ease. Too often we ignore Paul's words in Philippians 
2:12: "Work out your own salvation with fear and 
trembling." Too often we pass by Christ's words in 
Matthew 10:10: "The laborer is worthy of his food." 

Alas, yes, some of us help in God's work no more than 
a certain man aided in the conservation of lumber re- 
sources. Asked by a lecturer concerning the way in 
which he aided conservation he replied: "I often use the 
same toothpick twice." An unknown editor once gave 
some good reflections on church attendance: "Some go 
to church to weep, while others go to sleep. Some go 
to tell their woes, others go to show their clothes. Some 
go to hear the preacher, others like the solo screecher. 
Boys go to recoinnoiter, girls go because they orter. 
Many go for good reflections, precious few to help col- 
lections." Alas, yes, too many of us are describd by the 
lines : 

Little member Hoerner sat in the corner, 
When the collection plate passed by, 

Spiritually fickle he dropped in a nickel, 
And said, "What a good boy am I." 

Some of us need the experience that came to a brother 
in the South. The meeting-house was in need of repairs. 
Window panes were out, the roof leaked, and loose plas- 
ter occasionally fell upon the worshippers. The min- 
ister was making a strenuous effort to raise the needed 
money. The wealthiest member of the congregation 
rose and began, "I'll give five dollars." Just then a 
chunk of plaster hit him on the head and he said, "I, I- 
meant fifty dollars." And back in the audience a good 
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old deacon prayed audibly, "Oh, Lord, hit him again." 
And you and I may need to be hit and hit hard before 
we pay our just debts to God. 

Do you realize that the object of the early church was 
at least twofold to observe the Lord's Supper and to 
take up an offering? In i Corinthians 16:2 Paul de- 
clared: "Upon the first day of the week let each one of 
you lay by him in store, as he may prosper, that no col- 
lections be made when I come." Yes, you and I, no 
matter how small our income, should be givers to the 
Lord's work or on the charity roll of the Lord's people. 
Because we do not want to be receivers we must be givers. 
And how should we give ? Paul declares in 2 Corinthians 
9:7: "Let each man do according as he hath purposed 
in his heart: not grudgingly, or of necessity: for God 
loveth a cheerful giver." But giving should be more 
than cheerful; it should be humble as taught by Christ 
in Matthew 6 12-4. : 

When therefore thou doest alms, sound not a trum- 
pet before thee, as the hypocrites do in the synagogues 
and in the streets, that they may have glory of men. 
Verily I say unto you, They have received their re- 
ward. But when thou doest alms, let not thy left 
hand know what thy right hand doeth ; that thine alms 
may be in secret: and thy Father who seeth in secret 
shall recompense thee. 

Giving should be more than cheerful and humble; it 
should be systematic. Paul urges us to give as the Lord 
has prospered us. Christ says in Matthew 23 :23 : 
"Woe unto you, Scribes and Pharisees, hypocrites! for 
ye tithe mint and anise and cummin, and have left un- 
done the weightier matters of the law, justice, and mercy, 
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arid faith : but these ye ought to have done, and not to 
have left the other undone." "Yes, I believe in tithing. 
But I believe in more than tithing. I think that no one 
has given a penny until he has passed the tenth required 
by Jewish law. Yet giving should be more than cheerful, 
humble, and systematic; it should be loving, self-sacrific- 
ing, as was the gift of the poor widow in Mark 1 2 141-44 : 

And he sat down over against the treasury, and be- 
held how the multitude cast money into the treasury: 
and many that were rich cast in much. And there came 
a poor widow, and she cast in two mites, which make 
a farthing. And he called unto him his disciples, and 
said unto them, Verily I say unto you, This poor widow 
cast in more than all they that are casting into the 
treasury; for they all did cast in of their superfluity; 
but she of her want did cast in all that she had, even 
all her living. 

Nowhere outside of the Bible do we have giving better 
expressed than in Lowell's Vision of Sir Launfal. You 
will recall the story of the Holy Grail, or the cup out 
of which Christ drank at the last supper. According to 
mythology Joseph of Arimathaea carried the cup to Eng- 
land, where for many years it was an object of pilgrim- 
age and worship in the keeping of Joseph's lineal de- 
scendants. The keepers were required to be pure in 
thought, word, and deed. One broke his vows and the 
cup disappeared. Thereafter its recovery was a favor- 
ite enterprise of the knights of Arthur's court. Lowell 
enlarged the circle of competition and extended the time 
to a later period than the days of King Arthur. 

Sir Launfal in the pride of his power and beauty 
started forth one morning in search of the cup. The 
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"one blot on the summer morn" was a leper, "foul and 
bent of statute." And so Sir Launfal "tossed him a piece 
of gold in scorn:" 

The leper raised not the gold from the dust : 

"Better to me the poor man's crust, 
Better the blessing of the poor, 
Though I turn me empty from his door; 
That is no true alms which the hand can hold ; 
He gives nothing but worthless gold 

Who gives from a sense of duty; 
But he who gives but a slender mite, 
And gives to that which is out of sight 

That thread of the all-sustaining Beauty 
Which runs through all and doth all unite, 
The hand cannot clasp the whole of his alms, 
The heart outstretches its eager palms, 
For a god goes with it and makes it store 
To the soul that was starving in darkness before." 

An old man, with gray hair and thread-bare clothing, 
Sir Launfal returned in the Christmas time to his own 
castle only to be turned away by the seneschal : 

Sir Launfal turned away from his own hard gate, 

For another heir in his earldom sate ; 

An old, bent man, worn and frail, 

He came back from seeking the Holy Grail ; 

Little he recked of his earldom's loss, 

No more on his surcoat was blazoned the cross, 

But deep in his soul the sign he wore, 
The badge of the suffering and the poor. 

As he sat, with his thin raiment "idle mail 'gainst the 
barbed air," he mused of his fruitless search over seas, 
mountains, and deserts, but especially "of a summer 
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clime." Then suddenly came, "For Christ's sweet sake, 
I beg an alms." Again Sir Launfal saw "the grewsome 
thing," a leper "lank as the rain-blanched bone." This 
time, however, he said : 

I behold in thee 

An image of Him who died on the tree ; 
Thou also hast had thy crown of thorns, 
Thou also hast had the world's buffets and scorns, 
And to thy life were not denied 
The wounds in the hands and feet and side : 
Mild Mary's Son, acknowledge me; 
Behold, through him, I give to Thee. 

Sir Launfal then thought of the day, when, in haughty 
guise, he had tossed a gift to the leper and had "set 
forth in search of the Holy Grail." He took his single 
crust and divided it, he broke the ice on the streamlet, 
and he gave food and drink to the leper, coarse brown 
bread and water in a wooden bowl, yet to the starving 
leper they became fine wheaten bread and red wine : 

As Sir Launfal mused with a downcast face, 

A light shone round about the place; 

The leper no longer crouched at his side, 

But stood before him glorified, 

Shining and tall and fair and straight 

As the pillar that stood by the Beautiful Gate, 

Himself the Gate whereby men can 

Enter the temple of God in man. 

Then to the ears of the dreamer came words "shed 
softer than leaves from the pine," in a "voice that was 
calmer than silence :" 
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Lp, it is I, be not afraid 1 

In many climes without avail, 

Thou hast spent thy life for the Holy Grail; 

Behold, it is here, this cup which thou 

Didst fill at the streamlet for Me but now; 

This crust is My body broken for thee, 

This water His blood that died on the tree ; 

The Holy Supper is kept, indeed, 

In whatso we share with another's need : 

Not what we give, but what we share, 

For the gift without the giver is bare ; 

Who gives himself with his alms feeds three,- 

Himself, his hungering neighbor, and Me. 

Yes, "Inasmuch as ye have done it unto the least of 
these, my brethren," said Christ, "ye have done it unto 



me." 



God hasten the day when all of us will give cheerfully, 
humbly, systematically, lovingly, when none of us will rob 
God for selfish pleasure or for sordid ambition! 

So far we have proceeded on the supposition that men 
rob God by withholding money from Him and His needy 
ones. Yet there are other methods of robbing God. 
Men and women, boys and girls, professed church mem- 
bers, rob Him of their presence in the Bible School, 
and in the communion service, that service which is far 
more important than all other services of the church 
combined. And why? Oh, selfish pleasure. They want 
to sleep. They want to visit. They want to work. Or 
they want to have a good time. And they do so on 
God's time, not their own. 

Years ago I remember, as a youngster, hearing an 
evangelist, J. V. Coombs, use the illustration of the 
farmer, the boy, and seven luscious peaches. The farmer 
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gave that boy six peaches, but after the farmer had left 
the boy slipped back and stole the seventh peach. And 
personally I have as high an opinion of that boy as I 
have of the professed Christian, who, not content with 
six days, steals all of the seventh for his own selfish 
pleasure. The real Christian can obtain all the recre- 
ation he needs in the afternoon without robbing the Lord 
of his presence at the morning service. 

But people rob God in other ways than in money and 
attendance at the Lord's services. They rob Him in 
the use of their talents, their abilities. Many an indi- 
vidual who has high ability in music, in speaking, in 
teaching, in administration contents herself or himself 
by contributing a paltry sum to the Lord's work. In 
Matthew 25 114-30 and Luke 19:11-27 we have Christ's 
teaching relative to talents and pounds, meaning, not 
only money, but abilities. In the first parable the owner 
gave one man five talents, a second two, and a third one, 
"to each according to his several ability." In the second 
parable he gave to each of ten men one pound. In both 
cases he visited a distant country. On his return he 
called in each servant for a settlement. The two ser- 
vants who had doubled their talents received equal com- 
mendation : "Well done, good and faithful servant : thou 
hast been faithful over a few things, 1 will set thee over 
many things; enter thou into the joy of thy lord." The 
servant whose pound had gained ten pounds was placed 
over ten cities and the one whose pound had gained five 
pounds was placed over five cities. In both cases the 
servant who had failed to use his capital was condemned 
and the money was given to another. 

"How do the parables affect us?" you ask. Did the 
judge accept the excuses offered? He did not. Think 
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you that He will accept your excuse, when you say, in 
response to a call for help: "Get some one else," "I am 
too busy," "I don't like that sort of work" ? 

Yes, we have plenty of time for the movies, plenty of 
time for football, basketball, or some other sport, plenty 
of time for the dance, plenty of time for the bridge party, 
plenty of time for something we want to do, or at least 
so our lives seem to show. Time for self, yes, we have 
it, but not time for Christ. 

Occasionally, however, people refuse the proffered 
task because they really think that others can do the work 
better. Yet we should remember that skill grows with 
practice, talents with use. The blacksmith's muscles grow 
strong through exercise, the pianist acquires skill of touch 
through long practice, the orator acquires fluency of 
speech through constant effort, the writer gains a pleas- 
ing style through diligent labor. So it is with other 
talents. 

Talents small to us, too, may appear large to others, 
as the cheery smile, the friendly handclasp. The min- 
ister or other church worker may be in need of a friendly 
word from you. As the tiny hairspring of a watch is nec- 
essary before that watch will keep time, so a kindly word 
from you may be necessary for some one to enter a more 
fruitful life for the Master. Do not rob God by taking 
the joy out of the lives of his workers. Give of your 
best and you, too, will receive help in aiding others. 
Listen to the words of Folger McKinsey : 

Don't you mind about the triumphs, 

Don't you worry after fame; 
Don't you grieve about succeeding, 

Let the future guard your name. 
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All the best in life's the simplest, 
Love will last when wealth is gone ; 

Just be glad that you are living, 
And keep cheering some one on. 

There's a lot of sorrow 'round you, 
Lots of lonesomeness and tears; 

Lots of heartaches and of worry 
Through the shadows of the years. 

And the world needs more than triumphs ; 

More than all the swords we've drawn; 
It is hungering for the fellow 

Who keeps cheering some one on. 

God gave His Son for us. What can we do in pay- 
ment ? We can quit robbing Him in money, in time, and 
in ability. We can give Him money, time, and talent. 
And we shall if we only make the complete surrender of 
self to Christ. If you have not done so, take the step 
at the very first opportunity. Give Him your very self. 
Then and not until then will you appreciate by acts the 
words of Frances R. Havergal : 

I gave my life for thee, My precious blood I shed, 
That thou might'st ransomed be, And quickened from 

the dead; 
I gave, I gave my life for thee, What hast thou giv'n 

for me? 
I gave, I gave my life for thee, What hast thou giv'n 

for me? 

My Father's house of light, My glory-circled throne 
I left for earthly night, For wand'rings sad and lone; 
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I left, I left it all for thee, Hast thou left aught for 

me? 
I left, I left it all for thee, Hast thou left aught for 

me? 

I suffered much for thee, More than tongue can tell, 

Of bitt'rest agony, To rescue thee from hell ; 

I've borne, I've borne it all for thee, What hast thou 

borne for me? 
I've borne, I've borne it all for thee, What hast thou 

borne for me ? 

And I have brought to thee, Down from my home 

above, 

Salvation full and free, My pardon and my love; 
I bring, I bring rich gifts to thee, What hast thou 

brought to me? 
I bring, I bring rich gifts to thee, What hast thou 

brought to me ? 
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XIII. THE OUTSTANDING NEED OF THE 

CHURCH 

Before stating the need of the church I want to em- 
phasize needed characteristics of worth-while church 
members. No chain can be stronger than its weakest 
link. No church can command respect in any community 
when it has numerous weak and wayward members. A 
church is supposed to draw in people separated from the 
world, people a little better in motive and in life than 
those who remain outside of its fold. Yet too often 
church members can not be distinguished from outsiders. 
A boy, a leader in an Endeavor Society, went to a lumber 
camp for work. On his return the minister asked him 
how he got along among those rough Godless workers. 
"Oh, fine," said the boy, "they never even suspected that 
I was a Christian." 

Say, do people know that you are a Christian? Or 
do they lack the faintest suspicion that you are a Chris- 
tian ? Well, if your friends, neighbors, and acquaintances 
do not know that you are a Christian, you are not a fol- 
lower of the Saviour. This language may seem harsh. 
You may take offence. I hope that you will, for I want 
to hit every person here, including myself. A teacher, 
and a preacher, too, hits himself in every lesson taught 
or in every talk made. My attitude, I hope, is like that 
of the race horse man to whom the minister apologized 
for a sermon on gambling. "Oh, that's all right," said 
the sportsman. "It's a mighty poor sermon that doesn't 
hit me somewhere." If you smile as did the race horse 
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man, I shall not know, perhaps, that I made a killing. 
If you frown, or act sore, or get up and go out I shall 
feel as did the minister who preached a lengthy and 
pointed sermon on the text, "Thou art weighed in the 
balances and art found wanting." After several mem- 
bers had left, the minister said: "That's right, people. 
Just as soon as you are weighed pass out." 

What are the characteristics needed in church mem- 
bers to-day? They are legion, but we shall try to limit 
our discussion to six. 

The first characteristic that we wish to emphasize is 
courage. We admire that attribute wherever it is found, 
but especially do we praise it on the battle field. Maurice 
Thompson once told of a young fellow whom he had seen 
grasp an ax and walk across two hundred yards of open 
ground exposed to the fire of four hundred soldiers. 
Deliberately he cut down a telegraph pole. Splinters 
flew from that pole as the whizzing bullets crashed 
through it or seamed its sides. Nearby, a brick chimney, 
survivor of a house destroyed by fire, crashed down with 
some of its bricks falling against the soldier's legs. But 
the soldier did not waver. As regular as a pendulum's 
beat was the stroke of that ax. When the pole fell, 
friends and foes alike shouted their admiration of the 
young man as he shouldered his ax and returned to his 
command. 

That was courage. But was it as great as the courage 
displayed by Father Damien on the island of Molokai? 
Without authority, without moral restraint, without med- 
ical help, without religious care lived thousands of lepers 
in grass huts. Father Damien blessed the dying hours 
of two thousand lepers, established a church and a li- 
brary, constructed white-washed cottages, and taught the 
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men how to plant gardens. For eleven years he was the 
only clean object in that group of rotting men. Then, 
the loathsome disease attacked him and for four long 
years he "toiled up his Golgotha," until on a spring day, 
in 1889, welcome death released him. Many people had 
never heard of the martyr, but nearly every paper in the 
civilized world told the story of his courageous life and 
a wave of deep emotion swept over and through the lives 
of countless thousands. Well says N. McGee Waters : 

You can not hide the man who serves. Self-sacri- 
fice is sure certificate of greatness. When the mil- 
lionaires and warriors of the nineteenth century are 
forgotten, the leper priest of Molokai will still lov- 
ingly be remembered on earth. 

In the Christian life to-day .we need courage. Friends 
may desert us. People may say unkind, perchance, false 
things about us. We may see only gloom financial 
troubles, heartache, sorrow. Yet if we are worthy of the 
Christ whom we profess to serve, to love, we will press 
on in our Christian labors. 

Do you have the courage to persevere in Christian 
service, or are you a quitter, a loathsome leper in the 
Christian life? Oh, live the sentiment of Norman 
McLeod : 

Courage, brother 1 do not stumble, Tho' thy path be 

dark as night; 
There's a star to guide the humble; "Trust in God, 

and do the right." 
Tho' the road be rough and dreary, And its end far 

out of sight, 
Foot it bravely, strong or weary; Trust in God, and 

do the right. 
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Perish policy and cunning, Perish all that fears the 

light! 
Whether losing, whether winning, Trust in God, and 

do the right. 
Trust no party, set or faction; Trust no leaders in the 

fight; 
But in ev'ry word and action, Trust in God and do the 

right. 

Trust no lovely forms of passion, Fiends may look 

like angels bright: 
Trust no custom, school, or fashion, Trust in God, 

and do the right. 
Some will hate thee, some will love thee, Some will 

flatter, some will slight; 
Cease from man, and look above thee; Trust in God, 

and do the right. 

Simple rule, and safest guiding, Inward peace and 

inward might, 
Star upon our path abiding, Trust in God, and do 

the right. 
Courage, brother, do not stumble, Tho' thy path be 

dark as night ; 
There's a star to guide the humble : Trust in God, and 

do the right. 

The second characteristic for us to note is health. All 
of us realize the importance of physical health. How, 
then, can we afford to ignore the importance of spiritual 
health ? Diseases affecting religious health are numerous. 
Only five will be considered here. 

Some people have dropsy. I mean that they will drop 
all forms of work on the slightest provocation if their 
feelings are hurt or something does not go to suit them. 
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And they are always looking for trouble. Why, bless 
your heart, some people have their feelings spread all 
over ten city blocks. Naturally a person can not move 
without stepping on those feelings. And then comes the 
dropsy the dropping of Christian work. 

Another common religious disease is self-pity. Did 
you ever see an individual who was sadly whining about 
his condition in life, his lack of funds, his lack of friends, 
his varied misfortunes ? Say, are you such a person ? All 
of us have troubles, have trials, all of us lose sleep over 
things trivial or large, but for heaven's sake, let us keep 
our self-pity to ourselves, if we have it. Difficult to me 
is the task of imagining anything more disgusting and 
yet more pitiable than the inveterate self-pitier. All of 
us should remember the wise words of Mrs. Wiggs: 
"There's always lots of other folks you can be sorry for 
'stid of yerself." 

Still another common affliction of church members is 
parrot's disease. People repeat everything they hear, 
truth or falsity making little difference to them. They 
may stay at home, listen to the tidings of a gossip, and 
then become a gossip when others come to see them. 

Yet parrot's disease becomes still more malignant 
when it develops into the hoof and mouth disease. 
People run around and tell the things which they have 
heard and many things they have not heard. Such in- 
dividuals may not realize their affliction. They do not 
know that they are more obnoxious in the eyes of decent 
people than are thieves, adulterers, and murderers. 
They will not see that their tongues are "set on fire of 
hell." God hasten the day when all of these malicious 
gossipers are in the place where they do not shovel snow I 

Yet some gossipers are not malicious. They are just 
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thoughtless. To such I would say, "Be careful, weigh 
your words well." A woman once told a piece of gossip 
about a neighbor. From mouth to mouth went the story. 
Naturally it caused the person affected much unhappiness. 
Then, one day, the woman who had spread the report 
found that it was untrue. In great sorrow she went to 
her rabbi, confessed her sin, and asked how she could 
make atonement. He told her to go to market, to have 
a fowl killed, to pluck it on the way home, and to drop 
the feathers one by one. Although surprised by this 
strange way of making atonement, the woman complied. 
The next day she reported to the rabbi. "Now" said he, 
"go and collect all the feathers and bring them to me." 
After an all-day's search she was able to find only two 
or three feathers. To the sorrowful woman the rabbi 
said: 

You see it was easy to drop the feathers; but it is 
an almost impossible task to bring them back. So it 
is with gossip and slander. It is easy to spread false 
reports about thy neighbor, but it is impossible to make 
good the wrong thus committed. 

With such a thought in mind the Christian will at least 
ask himself the three questions proposed by Mattie M. 
Boteler, and ponder over her advice : 

Would you spare the tired world 

Many a sigh and bitter tear? 
Would you sharp remorse escape, 

To this message then give ear : 
Ere your lips begin to tell 

Of some hateful word or deed, 
Ask this question of yourself, "Is there need?" 
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Careless words have often harmed 
Those who ne'er from virtue swerved, 

And the idle speech has brought 
Pain and anguish undeserved, 

Then beware, before you lift 
Some unlovely tale to view 

Ask this question earnestly, "Is it true?" 

Kindness never seeks to spread 

Baneful rumors far and wide, 
But, beneath its ample cloak, 

Faults and failures seeks to hide, 
Foolish gossip may inflict 

Wounds no human hands can bind ; 
Ask this question ere you speak, "Is it kind?" 

O, how changed the world would be, 

Oh, what lasting joys abide, 
If our speech from day to day 

By this threefold rule were tried 
If we asked in earnest love, 

With our neighbor's good in view, 
"Is it needful? Is it kind? Is it true?" 

The last disease that we shall mention, a thing which 
sadly undermines spiritual health, is conceit. In all 
walks of life in school life, in social life, in business life, 
in religious life we find little inflated paper bags, men 
and women, boys and girls whose pride needs pricking. 
We hate to admit that any one else can do the task which 
we are performing. We hate to confess failure in any 
task attempted. We are un-Christian enough to think 
that other people will rejoice, that our critics will regard 
our failure as a personal success. Yes, altogether too 
many of us have the spirit of the negro who said, in re- 
sponse to, "Why don't you get rid of that mule?": 
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"Well, sah, I hates to gib in. If I was to trade off dat 
mule, he'd rega'd it as a pus'n'l victory. He's been tryin' 
foh de las' six weeks to get rid ob me." 

Most of us need to realize that wisdom will not die 
with us, that work will not stop with us, that the world 
will not especially miss us when we pass on. And some 
day we shall realize that the people who have the most 
conceit are the ones who are the least worthy, the least 
appreciated in the Christian life. Such is the teaching of 
this little poem from the Classmate: 

"I'm just as good as silver !" 

The Nickel proudly cried ; 
"The head of Madam Liberty 

Is stamped upon my side. 
I am as white and shining 

As any dime can be 
He needn't put on any airs 

I'm twice as thick as he !" 

"I'm every bit as good as gold!" 

The Penny blustered loud; 
"That tiny, thin gold dollar 

He needn't feel so proud; 
For all his airs and graces 

I do not give a fig; 
I'm burnished just as bright as he 

And half again as big I" 

But when the Cent and Nickel 

Went out upon their way, 
Alas ! The world still held them cheap, 

Whatever they might say. 
The Double Eagle smiled, "You'll find," 

He said, "that par is par; 
It doesn't matter how you boast, 

But what you really are I" 
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And many a conceited Nickel or Cent in church work 
.will find in time that not a boasting life but a life of 
humble service is the thing that counts. 

God grant that we may crush out our besetting sins, 
such things as dropsy, self-pity, parrot's disease, hoof 
and mouth disease, and conceit 1 God grant that we as 
individual church members may cultivate and enjoy good 
health! 

A third necessary characteristic in the life of the in- 
dividual member is the feeling of individual responsibility. 
If our church is to be strong and powerful, you and I 
must have this feeling of responsibility. You and I 
should ask ourselves this personal question : "What kind 
of a church would this church be if every member at- 
tended and worked and prayed and paid just like me?" 
You individually are responsible for your own acts. 
You individually are partly responsible for the low rep- 
utation of this church. You individually are responsible 
for the church quarrels. You individually are responsible 
for the church debts. Why do you blame the other per- 
son? Oh, do not be like the boy whose mother said to 
him: "Johnnie, I know that you wouldn't be like Willie 
Smith, tying a tin can to that poor cat's tail, but why 
didn't you stop him?" "I couldn't, ma," he replied, "I 
was holding the cat." 

Do not hide like a coward behind the sins of others. 
You jump at the chance to claim responsibility for the 
good. Be man enough or woman enough to share the 
responsibility for the evil. Never claim that you were 
too busy to know what was going on or to remedy the 
evil. Listen to the words of Paul Lawrence Dunbar : 
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The Lord had a job for me, but I had so much to do, 
I said; "You get somebody else or wait till I get 

through." 
I don't know how the Lord came out, but he seemed 

to get along, 
But I felt kind o' sneakin' like knowed I'd done God 

wrong. 

One day I needed the Lord, needed him right away 
And he never answered me at all, but I could hear him 

say 
Down in my accusin' heart "Nigger, I's got too much 

to do, 
You get somebody else or wait till I get through." 

Now when the Lord has a job for me, I never tries to 

shirk: 
I drops what I have on hand and does the good Lord's 

work; 

And my affairs can run along, or wait till I get through. 
Nobody else can do the work that God's marked out 
for you. 

A fourth thing needed by the members of this church 
is indoctrination. You and I need to study God's word. 
You and I need to heed Paul's injunction to Timothy, 
in 2 Timothy 2:15: "Give diligence to present thyself 
approved unto God, a workman that needeth not to be 
ashamed, handling aright the word of truth." I wonder 
how many of you read God's Word regularly. No, I do 
not want a show of hands. Just ask yourself individually, 
honestly, that question. The Bible is the Christian's 
guidepost. How can you expect to get anywhere without 
reading and putting into practice its precepts? How can 
you lead others to Christ without knowing its teachings? 
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Sir Walter Scott lay dying. "Bring me the book," he 
requested. "What book?" asked Lockhart, his son-in- 
law. "There is but one book the Bible," replied the 
dying man. And to the Christian that answer rings true. 
God grant that you and I may heed the advice of Mrs. 
C. I. Baker! Listen: 

Study it carefully 

Think of it prayerfully, 
Deep in thy heart let its pure precepts dwell 1 

Slight not its history 

Ponder its mystery, 
None can e'er prize it too fondly or well. 

Accept the glad tidings, 

The warnings and chidings, 
Found in this volume of heavenly lore; 

With faith that's unfailing, 

And love all prevailing, 
Trust in its promise of life evermore. 

With fervent devotion, 

And thankful emotion, 
Hear the blest welcome, respond to the call ; 

Life's purest oblation, 

The heart's adoration, 
Give to the Saviour, who died for us all. 

May this message of love 

From the Father above, 
To all nations and kindreds be given, 

Till the ransomed shall raise 

Joyous anthems of praise 
Hallelujah ! on earth and in heaven. 

A fifth characteristic that we need in the lives of indi- 
vidual church members is the idea of service, of helpful- 
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ness. Some people are so lazy in church work that they 
would not get up if they sat down on a porcupine. Some 
men are so indolent that they eat loaf sugar. Some 
women are so lazy that they put popcorn in pan cakes so 
that they will not have to turn them. Some one once gave 
a characterization of the average church in these words : 
"The trouble with the church to-day is that it is full of 
apopletic saints crammed full of spiritual truths but suf- 
fering from lack of exercise." Personally I doubt the 
spiritual truth part, but I heartily endorse the idea that 
most church members are suffering from lack of spiritual 
exercise. 

You and I should extend helping hands to others. 
Only thereby can we serve the Master. Listen to the 
words of F. B. Gawell in Grit: 

Did you give him a lift? He's a brother of man, 

And bearing about all the burden he can. 

Did you give him a smile? He was downcast and 

blue, 
And a smile would have helped him to battle it 

through. 

Did you give him your hand? He was slipping down- 
hill, 

And the world, so I fancied was using him ill. 

Did you give him a word? Did you show him the 
road, 

Or did you just let him go on with his load? 

Did you ask what it was why the quivering lip ? 
Why the half-suppressed sob and the scalding tears 

drip? 

Were you brother of his when the time came of need? 
Did you offer to help him, or didn't you heed? 
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Do you know what it means to be losing the fight, 
When a lift just in time might set everything right? 
Do you know what it means just the clasp of a 

hand, 
When a man's borne about all a man ought to stand? 

Then, too, some people refuse to serve through gifts. 
Girls and boys, men and women with good positions rob 
the Lord Sunday after Sunday. And perchance the poor 
minister goes hungry or borrows money at the bank. In 
many a church the women work early and late in an 
effort to raise the pastor's meager salary. Every mem- 
ber of every church should give money to the support 
of the church or receive money from the church. Per- 
sonally I would like to see every well-to-do church mem- 
ber who refuses to make a pledge or who refuses or 
neglects to pay a pledge duly made dropped from the 
church roll. The church would enjoy infinitely more pres- 
tige in the community. Some people, professed Christians, 
have nothing but good words for the preacher or for 
religious or charitable work. They remind me of the 
little girl whose minister asked, "Mamie, why don't you 
give that dime to missions ?" "Oh, I thought about that," 
she said, "but I decided to give it to the druggist for 
an ice cream soda and let him give it to missions." 

Some church members give, but they contribute such 
small amounts as to suggest the story of the boy, the 
penny, and the quarter. The father gave the boy a 
penny and ;a quarter and said: "Son, you go to church 
and when the offering is taken, put in the penny or the 
quarter, whichever you think is right, and keep the 
other." On his return the father asked, "Son, which 
did you give?" And the boy replied: "Well, our min- 
ister said that the Lord loved a cheerful giver and the 
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penny was the only thing that I could give and be cheer- 
ful about it. And so I gave the penny." 

God grant that we may give, not in the spirit of the 
boy, but in the spirit of the poem quoted by Will H. 
Brown in Poems of Pep and Point for Public Speakers : 

Give as the morning that flows out of heaven; 
Give as the waves when their channel is riven ; 
Give as the free air and sunshine are given ; 
Lavishly, joyfully, utterly give. 

Not the waste drops from thy cup overflowing; 
Not a faint spark from thy heart ever glowing; 
Not a pale bud from thy June roses blowing; 
Give as God gave thee, who gave thee to live. 

Give as the heart gives, whose fetters are breaking, 
Life, love and hope, all thy dreams and thy waking, 
Soon at life's river thy soul-fever slaking, 

Thou shalt know God and the gifts that He gave. 

The last characteristic which we care to emphasize 
for the individual church member is trust, trust in God. 
Do you take Him at His word? Do you have faith in 
His promises? We need abiding faith, confidence, trust, 
if the church is to be what God would have it to be. And 
that can come only by the development of trust in your 
own life trust in yourself, trust in your fellow-man, 
trust in God. Moses was leading the children of Israel 
out of Egypt. The pursuing Egyptians were back of 
them. The steep cliffs were on each side. The Red Sea 
was in front. They seemed hopelessly entrapped. But 
God said to Moses: "Speak to my people that they go 
forward." And they had the trust to move on. 

Have you that trust when the way seems beset with in- 
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superable difficulties? Listen to the words of Annie 
Johnson Flint: 

Have you come to the Red Sea place in your life, 

Where, in spite of all you can do, 
There is no way out, there is no way hack, 
There is no other way but through? 

Then wait on the Lord with a trust serene 

Till the night of your fear is gone ; 
He will send the wind, he will heap the floods, 

When He says to your soul, "Go on I" 

We have been discussing the needed characteristics of 
our members courage, health, responsibility, indoc- 
trination, service and trust. But you say: "You must be 
nearly through and you have not mentioned your sub- 
ject, The Outstanding Need of the Church." 1 Wait! 
Look at those characteristics again. Courage and the 
first letter is C. Health and the first letter is H. Re- 
sponsibility and the first letter is R. Indoctrination and 
the first letter is I. Service and the first letter is S. 
Trust and the first letter is T. Put those first letters to- 
gether in order and we get what? CHRIST. And Christ 
is the outstanding need of the church to-day, of your 
church and my church. 

As I recall the churches with which I have been con- 
nected there comes to mind the story of the negro minis- 
ter and the wayward member. "Where is the Lord?" 
the minister inquired of the back-sliding one. "What, 
am he lost again?" countered the prodigal. And at 
times I believe that the church has lost the Lord. But 
then I soon think of a very few men and women in whose 
lives the Lord may be seen, is seen daily, and I decide 
thaf there is still hope even for this church. 
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God grant that you and I may make that hope come 
true by living worth-while lives, helpful lives, pure lives I 
God grant that you and I may reconsecrate, may rededi- 
cate our lives to the fulfilling of the outstanding need of 
the church I Oh, answer the prayer of Frances R. Haver- 
gal: 

Take my life, and let it be consecrated, Lord, to thee ; 
Take my hands, and let them move at the impulse of 

thy love; 
Take my feet, and let them be Swift and beautiful for 

thee; 
Take my voice, and let me sing Always, only, for my 

King. 

Take my lips, and let them be Filled with messages 

from thee; 
Take my silver, and my gold, Not a mite would I with- 

Take my moments and my days, Let them flow in 

ceaseless praise; 
Take my intellect, and use Ev'ry pow'r as thou shalt 

choose. 

Take my will and make it thine. It shall be no longer 
mine; 

Take my heart, it is thine own! It shall be thy royal 
thron.e; 

Take my love ; my Lord, I pour At thy feet its treas- 
ure-store ; 

Take myself, and I wiff be, Ever, only, all, for thee. 
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